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AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION ACT OF 1957 


TUESDAY, MAY 14, 1957 


Unrrep Strares SENATE, 
ComMiItTEn ON INrTeRsTATE AND ForeIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The CHarrman. We might as well start the testimony while we are 
waiting for the other Senators. to come. 

The committee has before it S . 1856, which is a bill introduced by 
myself and Senator Bricker, and Senator Schoeppel, after prior con- 
sultation with the White House Committee headed by General Curtis 
and the Commerce Department, which, generally speaking, is to pro- 
mote the development and modernization of a national system of traf- 
fic control facilities to serve present and future needs of civil and 
military aviation, and for other purposes. 

(The bill referred to is as follows :) 


[S. 1856, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BiLL To provide for the development and modernization of the national system of 
navigation and traffic control facilities to serve present and future needs of civil and 
military aviation, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the Airways 

Modernization Act of 1957, 


AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION BOARD 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established the Airways Modernization Board, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Board.” The Board shall consist of three mem- 
bers: A Chairman of the Board, hereinafter referred to as the “Chairman,” who 
shall be appointed by the President and who shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $20,500 per annum, the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Either of the said Secretaries may designate an officer of his Department 
to act in his stead as a member of the Board with respect to any matter or mat- 
ters. All actions of the Board except those relating to transfers of functions as 
provided in section 4 of this Act shall be by affirmative vote of a majority of its 
members. 

(b) The Board shall develop, modify, test, and evaluate systems, procedures, 
facilities, and devices, to meet the needs for safe and efficient navigation and traffic 
control of all civil and military aviation except for those needs of military agencies 
which are peculiar to air warfare and primarily of military concern, and select 
such systems, procedures, facilities, and devices as will best serve such needs 
and will promote maximum coordination of air traffic control and air defense 
systems. When there is any substantial question as to whether any need is 
properly a matter of primary military concern, the Board is authorized and 
directed to determine whether it or the appropriate military agency shall have 
responsibility. Technical information concerning any research and development 
projects of the military agencies which have potential application to the needs 
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of the common system shall be furnished to the Board to the maximum extent 
ee to insure that common system application potential is properly con- 
ered. 

(c) The Board is also authorized— 

(1) subject to the civil-service and classification laws, to select, employ, 
appoint, and fix the compensation of such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents as shall be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act, and to 
define their authority and duties; 

(2) to appoint such advisory committees as shall be appropriate for the 
purposes of consultation and advice to the Board in performance of its 
functions hereunder and to obtain services as authorized by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 55 (a)), at rates not to exceed $100 per 
diem for individuals. Members of such committees, shall be entitled to travel 
expenses and per diem authorized by the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 73 
b-2), for all persons employed intermittently as consultants or experts re- 
ceiving compensation on a per diem basis; 

(3) to enter into contracts without regard to section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U. 8. C. 529) ; 

(4) to use with their consent the available services, equipment, personnel, 
and facilities of other agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment on a reimbursable basis when appropriate, and on a similar basis to co- 
operate with other agencies and instrumentalities in the use of services, 
equipment, and facilities of the Board; 

(5) to place in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule established 
by the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, not to exceed twenty positions. 
Any such position shall be additional to the number authorized by section 505 
of that Act and shall be subject to the standards and procedures of such 
section ; 

(6) to establish and fix the compensation for not to exceed five positions of 
officers and employees of the Board of a scientific or professional nature 
without regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, each such posi- 
tion being established to effectuate those research, development and related 
activities of the Board which require the services of specially qualified 
scientific or professional personnel. The rates of basic compensation for 
positions established pursuant to this subsection shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum rate payable under Public Law 313, Bightieth Congress, as amended, and 
Public Law 854, Highty-fourth Congress, and shall be subject to the approval 
of the Civil Service Commission. Positions created pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be included in the classified civil service of the United States, 
but appointment to such positions shall be made without competitive exami- 
nation upon approval of the proposed appointee’s qualifications by the Civil 
Service Commission or such officers or agents as it may designate for this 
purpose; and 

(7) to construct, improve, or renovate laboratories and other test facilities 
and to purchase or otherwise acquire real property required therefor. 

(d) With approval of the President, uniformed personnel of the Department 
of the Army, the Department of the Navy, and the Department of the Air 
Force, may be detailed by the appropriate Secretary, pursuant to cooperative 
agreements with the Board, for services in performance of functions under this 
Act to the same extent to which they might lawfully have been assigned to such 
service in the Department of Defense. 


DUTIES OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Sec. 3. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b) hereof, and in the selection 
of systems, procedures, facilities, and devices, the Board shall assign to the 
Chairman responsibility for carrying out activities of the Board. Included among 
the responsibilities of the Chairman shall be (1) the appointment and supervision 
of personnel employed under the Board, (2) the distribution of business among 
such personnel and among administrative units of the Board, and (3) the use and 
expenditure of funds. 

(b) (1) In carrying out any of his functions under the provisions of this 
section, the Chairman shall be governed by general policies of the Board. 

(2) The appointment by the Chairman of the heads of major administrative 
units under the Board shall be subject to the approval of the Board. 

(c) The Chairman may from time to time make such provisions as he shall 
deem appropriate authorizing the performance by any officer, employee, or admin- 
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istrative unit under his jurisdiction of any function of the Chairman assigned to 
him by this section. 
TRANSFER OF RELATED FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 4. The Board, upon unanimous decision and with approval of the Presi- 
dent, may transfer to itself any functions (including powers, duties, activities, 
facilities, and parts of functions) of the Departments of Defense or Commerce 
or of any officer or organizational entity thereof which relate primarily to select- 
ing, developing, testing, or evaluating systems, procedures, facilities, or devices for 
safe and efficient air navigation and air traffic control. In connection with 
any such transfer, the President may provide for appropriate transfers of records, 
property, necessary civilian personnel, and unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions, allocations, and other funds available or to be made available of the 
officers, department, or other agency from which the transfer is made. 


TERMINATION 


Sec. 5. This Act and all authority conferred thereunder shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1960, but the President may continue the Board for purposes of 
liquidation for not to exceed six months after such termination. Concurrently 
with the said termination all functions transferred under section 4 hereof shall, 
except as may be otherwise hereafter provided by or pursuant io law, revert to 
their status as it existed prior to such transfer. The President shall provide 
for the disposition to be made of the records, property, employees, and funds of 
the Board, consonant with law, at or after the time of termination of the Board. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated without fiscal year 
limitation, such sums as may be necessary and appropriate for the carrying out 
of the provisions and purposes of this Act. 

The CrarrMan. The chairman decided the bill was important 
enough to keep it in the full committee and not send it to the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee. The subcommittee agreed with us. So we 
can, if the committee approves of the bill, get as fast action as pos- 
sible on the matter. 

Mr. Rothschild, we will be glad to hear from you. Do you have a 
written statement ? 

Mr. Rornscuirp. I have, sir, very short one. 

The CHarrmMan. We will get it. Goright ahead. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION; ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES T. 
PYLE, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Roruscuitp. I am Louis S. Rothschild, under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation. 

I appreciate the opportunity this committee has afforded me to ap- 
pear and testify on Senate bill 1856 which will probably be known 
as the Airways Modernization Board bill. Its purpose as you stated, 
Mr. Chairman, as stated in the preamble of the bill, is— 

To provide for the development and modernization of the national system of 
navigation and traffic control facilities to serve present and future needs of civil 
and military aviation. 

The Board would also direct the research required to accomplish 
this development and modernization of our air traffic control facilities. 

Organizationally, the Board would consist of three members, a 
Chairman, to be appointed by the President, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of Commerce. The Secretaries would be authorized 
to designate an officer of their respective departments to act in their 
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stead. The Board may employ such officers and employees as it deems 
necessary. It may appoint advisory committees. It may make use 
of the equipment and facilities of other Federal agencies, with their 
consent. 

The Board may transfer to itself, upon unanimous consent of its 
members and approval of the Pr esident, any functions, activities, and 
facilities of the Departments of Defense or Commerce which relate 
primarily to developing and testing devices used for air navigation and 
control. 

The Board will be responsible for coordinating all Government re- 
search and development, both civil and military, relating to air 
navigation and air traffic control systems. F inally, the bill provides 
for termination of the Board’s activities.as of June 30, 1960. 

This legislation is designed to provide an organization which, dur- 
ing its 3-year term, will have the authority and responsibility to co- 

inate all Government research and development, both civil and 
military, relative to air navigation and air traflic control systems. 

We are fully in accord not only with the objectives but with the 
methods proposed by this legislation to accomplish the desired results. 
We agree that the demands made by the tremendous increase in air 
transportation, and especially by the advent of jet aircraft, will re- 
quire a highly complicated and complex system for the control of air 
traffic. A vastly improved air traffic control system must be achieved 
to meet these demands, and these demands must be met quickly. 

The first and essential step is the implementation of the revised 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 5-year plan. However, expanded 
research and development is also immediately essential to gain the 
measure of improvement needed. There should be a single authority 
to resolve differences of opinion and to make decisions in order to get 
this tremendous development task done. We believe that the creation 
of the Airways Modernization Board can meet the latter requirement 
and expedite the development of these new facilities. 

In the past the development of such facilities has been the respon- 
sibility of the Air Navigation Development Board, which had_ to 
reach agreement by unanimous vote. This was most difficult, time 
consuming, and proved to be unsatisfactory in practice. The proposed 
Board will not be thus handicapped. We believe the establishment 
of the Airways Modernization Board, with the power of decision by 
majority vote, and with the Board having authority to control re- 
search and development, as well as to test, evaluate and select. the 
ultimate systems, will, in the long run, prove to be the most economical 
and expeditious way to solve the research and dev elopment prob- 
lems of air navigation and traffic control. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize, the safety of the public and the 
national-defense demands that this development be achieved expertly 
and expeditiously. As I have just noted, two essential steps are in- 
volved. (1) The CAA’s revised 5-year plan must be caitied through 
to successful and accelerated implementation. This is the all-impor- 
tant catching up process, achieved by the installation and operation 
of the best ‘electronic equipments we can buy on today’s market. 
(2) A central air traffic control and navigation research and develop- 
ment authority, controlling this vital ‘work, such as the Airways 
Modernization Board should be formed and provided with sufficient 


funds. 
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Together, these actions represent, in our opinion, the best means of 
achieving our goal. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Rothschild, I think the general question can 
be asked in simple terms: We now have the airways development— 
what do we call it 

Mr. Roruscuip. Air Navigation Development Board. 

The CHatrman. Development Board. And this, in effect, would 
seek to supplant that Board. And I think the record ought to show 
what that Board does now and what its composition is, how it is made 
up. 

Mr. Roruscuimp. The Board is a two-man board composed of a 
member representing the Secretary of Defense and a member 
representing the Secretary of Commerce. 

he CHatrmMan. Each one had a vote? 

Mr. Roruscnitp. Each one had a vote, and if they didn’t agree 
there was a stalemate. 

The Cuatrman. Stalemate. And in appropriations for Commerce, 
we discussed some of the effects on our spending because of that stale- 
mate in one instance. It is in the testimony. I am having it brought 
up. 
ow what would this Board do? 

Mr. Roruscuip. This Board would, first of all, have three mem- 
bers. It would not only take over the functions which the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board had had, but would have broader powers, in 
that it would take over on a unified basis all of the research and 
development activities applying to air navigation and air traffic con- 
trol in both the Departments of Defense and Commerce. It will have 
its own budget a therefore, would not be beholden to the agencies 
which have up to now contributed monies from their own budgets 
to the Air Navigation Development Board. 

The Cuarrman. Would this budget be a pure administrative budget 
or would it be a budget for construction research projects or employ- 
ment? 

Mr. Rornscump. It would not be a budget for construction. It 
would be a budget for research and development of items that would 
be useful in the air navigation field. 

The CuHatrrman. Would they actually buy the items or procure them? 

Mr. Roruscuiup. No, sir. 

The CuamrmMan. Recommend then. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. They would do the research on that and develop 
them, when they got to a development state and said that this is the 
item that will do that job, then it will be up to the CAA or Department 
of Defense to purchase and install and operate them. 

The Cuarrman. What would be the powers of this Board if—say, 
they recommended to the CAA the purchase after they concluded it 
would be desirable, the purchase of an item for air safety, and the Com- 
merce Department said they didn’t want it ? 

What would be the powers of the Board ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, I don’t believe that could quite happen, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Well, it happened when the Development Board 
got in a deadlock on our VOR and TACAN. 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, sir; it got into the deadlock because there 
were only two on there. 
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The Cuarrman. Yes; there were only twoon it. Would the Depart- 
ment of Commerce—would CAA and yourself and the Department of 
Commerce have the right or the authority to say, well, we don’t think 
this isa good item. What would happen then ? 

Mr. Roruscutyp. I am sure that if such a situation arose—and I 
do not anticipate that it will—that the CAA in its statutory respon- 
sibilities and in its best judgment might say his won’t do the job, there- 
fore, we won’t buy it, and nothing could make them buy it. 

At that point 1 would think that this Board woula have to develop 
a better item. 

The CHamman. Well, this Board—I am just thinking of a prac- 
tical matter, it happens all the time, it has happened in many cases you 
and I know about—this Board recommends item A, there is a new 
advancement after proper research for our airways system, and the 
CAA or the Department of Commerce or maybe Mr. Pyle might think 
it is a good thing, but it needs a check, someone has to write that 
check out. 

Then you come up to Congress and it is not in your budget, what 
happens then ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Then no one gets it, that is a cinch. 

The Cuarrman. No one gets it, because that happens all the time. 
It is happening right downstairs right now in the Commerce Depart- 
ment budget. We are writing up the bill this morning. 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. That is what I heard. 

The CHamman. There are some things that the Department of 
Commerce in there thought were advisable and even necessary that are 
not in that budget. 

Mr. Roruscump. Well, all of these powers are subject to appro- 
priated funds, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. But what I am trying to get at is this is still 
an advisory board; isn’t that correct ? 

It would have no authority to carry out its recommendations or force 
its recommendations on a department involved ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Let’s go back a little bit, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Roruscutip. In the past there has been independent research 
and independent development of air-navigation facilities in both the 
Department of Defense and the Department of Commerce, and very 
often one hasn’t known what the other one was doing. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Roruscuimp. This has been wasteful of money, this has been 
the means of developing some very high-class controversies, and this 
has delayed 

The Crateman. I don’t know of any controversy that is high class, 
but 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Roruscuitp. This has made possible the delay of things that 
should have been accomplished long before. 

Now, under this proposal, that couldn’t happen again, none of that 
could happen again. 

The CratrmaNn. In the field—I think we ought to get this in focus, 
in the field of air navigation and airways. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. That is right. 
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The Cuairman. Therefore, it is the contention of the proponents 
of this bill that this would not overlap pure aviation research, which, 
again, is in the hands of another advisory group, the NACA, 


Mr. Roruscuiip. No, the NACA’s function is confined to airframes 
and engines. 


The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Roruscump. This function is confined to electronic equipment. 

The Cuarrman. And problems dealing with airspace and air navi- 
gation; is that correct? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Not with airspace, sir, but with navigation and 
communications. 

The CHarrman. Well, as you control navigation, you are dipping 
directly into the serious problem of airspace. 

Mr. Roruscutip, Yes, indeed, you are. And you are keeping cer- 
tain planes in certain places, and that is what this equipment is in- 
tended to do. 

The CuatrMan. This is off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuarrMan. Now, the Board will consist of three members, 2 
Chairman to be appointed by the President and the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of Commerce will designate, or themselves 
be on the Board. Technically they would be on the Board. I note 
the bill doesn’t provide for any Senate confirmation of the one man 
appointed. 

Do you have anything to say about that? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you think it would be desirable? That, of 
course, would be—the Chairman only, that is, because the Secretary 
of Defense and Secretary of Commerce would previously have been 
confirmed ? 

Mr. Roruscnimp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So you would have two people on the Board sub- 
ject to confirmation and confirmed, and one that was not? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I am sure General Curtis will have an opinion on 
that. 

The Crarrman. Curtis will have an opinion on that. Senator 
Schoeppel. do you have any questions ? 

Senator ScHorrren. For the purpose of the record, to what extent 
will this Board take over the functions of the CAB? 

Mr. Rornuscuiip. Not at all. 

Senator Scnorpren. And to what extent would this Board take over 
the functions of the CAA ? 

Mr. Rornuscuiip. It would be the means of consolidating those 
research and development functions now carried on partially by the 
Department of Defense and partially by the Department of Commerce 
in the field of air navigation and communications, seeing that they are 
all done at one point, to prevent the waste of money and general 
inefficiencies and loss of time and also to make it impossible to have 
any further stalemates. 

Senator Scrorprei. Boiled down in your judgment, that is what 
would happen with reference to the functions of the CAA? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scnorrren. I thought it would-be beneficial to have that in 
the record. 
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Mr. Roruscuup. Thank you. 
The Cuarrman. I think what the Secretary points out belo’ is vivid- 
noe inpointed in the report that I couldn’t find. But it is the Federal 
e in Aviation, 27th Intermediate Report by the House Committee 
on Government Operations. On page 14 the testimony of Milton 
Arnold, vice president of the Air Transport Association, and I quote, 
it is very short, he said: 


In regard to the Air Navigation Development Board— 
that is, this will supplant that— 


gentlemen, the Air Navigation Development Board is dead. We need merely to 
have the formal funeral. This is no way implies the lack of capabilities on 
the part of the staff of the Air Navigation Development Board, but lies in a basic 
deficiency of its organization. The few things that have been accomplished by 
the Air Navigation Development Board have been due to the integrity, devotion, 
and the abilities of the Board staff, in spite of the inherent organizational de- 
fects. To be specific, can you imagine the Congress of the United States accom- 
plishing anything if all of the Democrats were allowed collectively to have 1 
vote, and all of the Republicans, likewise, were allowed 1 vote? This, gentle- 
men, is the situation in the Air Navigation Development Board. Unless we 
have agreement between the two voting members—Commerce and Defense— 
we have no decision, and thus relatively little progress. 


That is the end of Mr. Arnold’s statement. Mr. Arnold’s com- 
ments go on, the report says: 
are addressed to the impasse created by the fact that the Air Navigation Devel- 
opment Board charter provides that the Department of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Defense shall have “equal responsibility on the Board.” 

Civil Aeronautics Administrator Lowen agreed in principle with 
Mr. Arnold’s criticism of the requirement of unanimous agreement in 
interagency committees in the following testimony. Here is what he 
said (Mr. Pyle’s predecessor) : 

I agree, I believe, with what General Arnold said, and some of the other 
witnesses, that there have been too many committees and too many decisions 
relegated to committee decision, and I think it is the responsibility of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Administrator to resolve these differences. 
And, if he does not, he is the guy that should be fired for not getting the job 
done. And this is after proper coordination with the military and through the 
Air Coordinating Committee, if necessary, to get the job done. 

Under Secretary of Commerce Louis Rothschild, conceded addition of a third 
member would aid in the resolution of problems before the Air Navigation Devel- 
opment Board. 

Tn that particular case you sort of recommended that we add one to 
this board. But this is a new concept and supplants the board entirely. 

Mr. Roruscuir. Yes, sir. At least my position on the three mem- 
bers is consistent, Mr. Chairman. . 

The Cuarrman. Yes, consistent. That is correct. Consistency has 
been a virtue from way back in 1956 in this case. [ Laughter. | 

The impasse stalemating resolution of the VOR/DMA-TACAN controversy 
undoubtedly is due in large measure to the equal division in the makeup of the 
Air Navigation Development Board with each member favoring his own depart- 
ment’s concept of a common air navigation system. That division has delayed 
solution of one of the most urgent requirements of aviation. 

If my figures are correct, it probably cost us around $50 million or 
more because of this impasse. 

Mr. Roruscuirp. It was expensive. 

The Carman. It was very expensive. And now the CAA made 
a decision on the matter, decided to stick with VOR/DME system, but 
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the military went on with TACAN for quite a period of time. And 
the two systems were in conflict and now we finally resolved that appar- 
ently, but the money we have spent on DME is gone and I don’t know 
how you conceive that VOR won’t pass out of the picture sooner or 
later, too, as the new airplanes come in and new equipment. 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. We think, Senator, that VOR will be with us for 
many years. 

The Cuarrman. Well, because of the necessity of adding new equip- 
ment. But I want to say for the members of the committee now we 
have got two systems still going, the commercial planes will get their 
azimuth from VOR, if I am correct, and their direction from TACAN, 
and the private planes will get their azimuth from VOR and directions 
from TACAN, but the military planes will get everything from 
TACAN. 

Mr. Roruscnivp. The tactical military aircraft will; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. And the result was, I think, many millions 
of dollars were lost. And then there was some suggestion that a lot 
of this fight was due to the people who made the two different svstem. 
I don’t know whether that 1s correct or not. Bui it ren into millions 
and millions of dollars because the two couldn’t eet together. 

Any further questions ? 

Senator ScHorrren. I have no further. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me ask you, I didn’t get to hear Mr. Roths- 
child’s statement, but this Board, what is your recommendation as to 
how this Board will be appointed and how it will be made up? 

Mr. Roruscump. The Board would be made up of the Secretary of 
Defense, Secretary of Commerce, and a chairman who would be 
appointed by the President. 

Senator Smaruers. Secretary of Defense and Secretary of Com- 
merce, and a chairman that would be appointed by the President / 

Mr. Roruscnuinp. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. That brings up the question, what is your rea- 
soning as to why there should not be any confirmation by the Senate 
for this sort of thing. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I don’t have any opinion on that. But I am sure 
General Curtis will. 

Senator Smaruers. You have no objection to it then? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. No, sir. 

Senator Smaruenrs. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Go ahead. 

Senator Monronry. Do you think that the provision for the ap- 
pointment of the Administrator with the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of Defense sitting on the Board is going to relieve the 
big fault that has existed all along in getting direct action, and some- 
body with authority to do something about implementing decisions 
that are made on the improvement of air navigation or the schedul- 
ing of new air routes and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. This Board would not be charged with such duties, 
Senator Monroney. This Board’s activities would be confined to 
research-and-development activities in the field of equipment for air 
navigation and communications. 
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Senator Monronery. Wasn’t that the trouble on TACAN. that you 
had no definite responsibility so the military went ahead and developed 
theirs and the CAA developed theirs. 

Mr. Roruscump. That couldn’t happen again under this setup. 

The Cuamman. Well, it could happen. I think this improves the 
situation, because at least this Board can make a decision. But it 
could happen that Commerce would decide not to accept it, or the mili- 
tary will say, well, we will go on with our own. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. I don’t believe they would have their own, Mr. 
Chairman. 

This Board may take from either department or from anywhere else 
any research, any development project and say this is our responsibil- 
ity, and we will develop this, and after it is developed, then it will 
be offered to the various services and if at that time the services say 
well this is fine as far as you have gone, but you haven’t developed 
something we can use, then it will be up to this Board to develop 
something better. 

The Cuarrman. I say I think this improves the situation, but there 
is still no directive to carry out the mandate of this Board. That 
brings me to page 6 of the bill, line 15, which I think the committee 
wants to look at very carefully. The bill suggested by General Curtis’ 
group in section 4 says “the Board upon unanimous decision.” 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That would put you right back where you started. 

Mr. Roruscuiitp. May transfer to itself any functions. 

The Cuairman. Why wouldn’t you say upon majority ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, I understand that would not be possible. 
The people who prepared this bill say that inasmuch as this takes 
from a Secretary to whom certain functions have been delegated some 
of those functions, he has to agree. 

The CxHatrman. The Chairman could side in with either side in 
this case ; couldn’t he? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. What the Chairman—— 

The CHamman. Suppose they are going to take something away 
from your department, and you told your representative, or if you 
were on the Board, “Well, we are against that.” Defense says it should 
be taken out. Then the Chairman would make the decision; 
wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Roruscutp. No, sir; it would have to be unanimous. The 
Chairman would have to agree—— 

The Cuarrman. We will check into that. I don’t know any reason 
why they can’t make it majority. 

Seantor Smatuers. Then why do you have to get the approval of 
the President ? 

There may be good reasons. 

Mr. Roruscump. Well, all of the executive functions are given to 
the President. 

Senator Smatuers. I understand that. 

But do you think it is a good idea to put it in there? 

He probably would have the authority were it not written. It just 
means that you have to get unanimous agreement among the three, 
and then you have got to go up and ask the President who undoubtedly, 
no matter who he is, is not too familiar with the problem. Just why 
was that in there? 
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Mr. Roruscutp. It was not in the original draft, and the people 
who drew the bill thought it had to be in there in order to be legal. 

Senator Smatuers. All right, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Senator Monroney. You said a while ago, I believe, that all this 
Board function, what it would do would be to originate and bring 
about experimentation and improvement, and testing of air naviga- 
tion facilities and aids and plans. It is not a direct action group, that 
is why you thought you did not need a single administrator with power 
to act; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Roruscnitp. The Chairman of this group will, in effect, be a 
single administrator, Senator Monroney. 

Senator Monroney. How can he be, when he is operating not with 
any one individual but with representatives of the Goctethnry of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Defense ? 

T mean, he doesn’t have the ear of either Mr. Weeks or Mr. Wilson. 
He has a representative of Departmert of Defense who is going to be 
there, not with an open mind, I fear, as many of these men have not 
had an open mind in the past representing branches of the services, but 
to merely represent that particular service’s viewpoint. 

I should think that you would have far less than a board that could 
sit down together and come up with the determination as the Board 
normally would work, when it is a delegation of authority from the 
Secretary of Defense, and Secretary of Commerce to someone in their 
Department acting for them. 

Mr. Rornscuitp. One of the things which this board would sup- 
plant is the Air Navigation Development Board which has been a two- 
man Board. 

And unless there was agreement among the two members of that 
Board—and I have been one of them—nothing ever happened. 

In this proposal there will be three members, and a majority vote will 
be determining. So there can’t ever be a stalemate. 

Senator SmatuHers. It says here unanimous decision. 

Mr. Rornscuitp. That is only on the takeover of functions. 

Senator Smatuers. [ see. 

Mr. Rornscuiip. But in the action of the Board in its research 
and development programs, Senator Smathers, majority vote will 
rule. 

Senator Monroney. I am afraid you are getting right back to where 
you are with the Air Navigation Development Board, and all these 
other committees. We have had committees stacked on top of com- 
mittees and layers of divisions of powers among various departments 
and it has hampered the technical development that CAA was ready 
to go ahead and do. 

Mr. Roruscuip. May I refer you to page 2, line 6 of the bill? 

All actions of the Board except those relating to transfers of functions as 
provided in section 4 of this Act shall be by affirmative vote of a majority of its 
members. 

Senator Monroney. I realize that. But when you are operating 
with not even members of the Board but with stand-ins for members 
of the Board, I wonder whether you might not have postponement, 
delay, indecision, that has plagued us all along in the adoption of new 
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facilities that has held back the development of modern equipment of 
the airways until quite recently when you got your CAA program 
to rolling, has delayed the adoption of new transcontinental airway 
systems. You are familiar with that. And I just think that the whole 
setup is one designed for inaction rather than action, and this has 
got to be an action program if you are going to bring about the type 
of equipment that we must have to meet the crisis that is on the air- 
ways today. 

Mr. Rornscnitp. Senator Monroney, this is designed to do just 
what you hope it willdo. If there isa better way of doing it, we would 
certainly want to know about it. 

Senator Monroney. Wouldn’t one single administrator be better, 
with the authority to act? I mean, after getting advice, maybe, from 
3 or 4 departments, to have him have the authority to just decide these 
things, and go forward with them. 

Mr. Roruscnitp. General Curtis spent more than a year on this, 
and I think perhaps his opinion would be better than mine at that 
point of questioning. 

Senator Monronry. That is all I have. 

There is nothing in this report that this Board is expected to do 
that will probably be usable for the present crisis on the airways for 
4 or 5 years; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. This is a planning and developmental opera- 
tion that the CAA must go forward with the things that now have 
been developed, that are now ready, that orders have been placed 
for some, other orders will be placed for radar and other things, so 
that actually this product of this Board will, in the machinery and 
the equipment, take hold in about 4 to 5 years. 

Mr. Roruscuip, Some things would be as far away as that, but 
others would be nearer to accomplishment, because it would take over 
those functions which are currently being conducted by the Air Navi- 
gation Development Board and other elements of Defense and Com- 
merce. 

Senator Monroney. That is all I have. 

Senator Magnuson. Any further questions / 

Senator THurmonp. | would like to ask him a question, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Magnuson. Senator Thurmond, go ahead. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Rothschild, as a policy I am opposed to 
any more agencies of Government being created, I think a lot we have 
now ought to be consolidated, unless there is a dire necessity for it. 

Are you convinced that the best way to handle this problem, which 
is a very important problem and which I thoroughly recognize, is 
through the establishment of a new board? Or could this be handled 
under the CAB or CAA or some existing board ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I am sure it cannot be handled under any one 
of the present agencies, Senator Thurmond. And this is not a new 
agency in that it adds one more to the whole, because it also supplants 
one, so there is no net gain in number of agencies. This will sunplant 
the Air Navigation Development Board, and will, I think, be able to 
operate where the Board was inhibited in its operations, the previous 


Board. 
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But this could not be handled unilaterally in my judgment by either 
the Department of Defense or Department of Commerce or any of its 
constituent agencies. 

Senator THurmonp. And you feel that it is necessary for this Board 
to be set up to accomplish the mission that is designed. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, as I said to Senator Monroney, perhaps 
there is a better way, but if there is, we haven't thought of it. 

Senator THurMonb. Senator Monroney brought up a good point a 
few minutes ago about selecting one man and putting the responsi- 
bility on him and holding him ‘responsible for the job getting done. 
My experience as a governor of a State has been that that is the most 
effective way to get ‘results rather than having a board of a consider- 
able number of members. Do you have any particular reason why 
you think that there should be a board here instead of having an ad- 
ministrator who could administer the purposes of this act? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Well, I think that both the Departments of De- 
fense and Commerce have a very grave and vital interest in what goes 
on in this Board or in this field, and they must have representation in 
the determinations that are to be made. A way, as we see it the best 
way, of getting that representation is by having a board with each 
of those Departme nts a member of the Board. 

Senator TuurMonp. That is all. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. At the present time, your $800 million mod- 
ernization of the airways program has been held up and delayed 
some, hasn’t it, by the failure of military to permit these new cross- 
country airways to be established ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuip. We have had some problems in that area ; yes, sir. 

Senator Monronry. And who can resolve that once the military 
throws the veto on it, says they need the airspace or it would be dam- 
aging to their installations at certain points to permit the cross-country 
airway to be established ¢ 

Mr. Roruscurinp. You realize that is a problem apart from this con- 
sideration. 

Senator Monroney. That is just exactly what I am getting at. 

I mean, how can you have air navigation modernization if you have 
not reached down to where you are going to run the road in the first 
place? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Senator, this Airways Modernization Board has 
never been thought of as taking over the full operation of the airways 
of the United States. This is done for one single purpose, and that is 
to try to determine what sorts of electronic equipment are best suited 
to do this job. 

Senator Monroney. I think you give a little more power than that 
when you read the duties of the Boar don page 2, as I do. 

I think it suggests at least that this is being sold to the country, and 
I had hoped it would be, as the one thing that was going to break the 
bottleneck on throwing into gear this modernization of airways and 
giving us a system that can handle today’s traffic, and that is to be 
expected in the next 5 years. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. This Board is to develop the electronic components 
of such a system. It is not to install them, it is not to buy them, it is 
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not to operate them, it is not to set up the rules under which they will 
be operated. 

Senator Monroney. This Board gets into gear then with your Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, as it must by then. In other words, 
supposing they decide to develop this new type of homing device or 
landing, instrument landing system, how do they coordinate with 
CAA, the Administrator, who must come to the Congress and ask 
for the money in his budget to buy all this stuff. 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. May I give you a specific example? 

Senator Monroney. Sure. 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. Let’s suppose there is a need for a helicopter navi- 
gation device. Let’s suppose that there are 

The CHarrMan. You don’t need it from the White House to the 
airport ? 

Mr. Roruscuimp. And some other places. [Laughter.] And let’s 
suppose that there are several possibilities right now, as always there 
are, people have been thinking about these things for some time, and 
some scientists have been developing some ideas, some of which are 
good, some of which are extra good, and some of which may not be 
very good. 

Each one in the past has sold his idea to one element or another of 
the Government, and then there has been a wrangle of some kind as to 
whether or not a device or a concept would do the job. 

Now, with this Board, the Board would lock at all of this stuff 
in the field, knowing what the requirement was, say this 1 or these 2 
appear to have the greatest possibilities, we will develop these, and 
once having developed 1 or 2 of them, then they will be available for 
use by the military and civil elements that use facilities of this type. 

But we don’t want dozens of them scattered around any more. 

The Cuarrman. But we have adopted TACAN, now, haven’t we? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes; but that is only one short range navigational 
element, Mr. Chairman, and we need plenty of other things in this 
picture. 

The Cratrman. I merely want to place in the record to show how 
important it is that we do something to straighten this thing out. 
We held one of the first hearings on the VOR/DME-TACAN con- 
troversy and Lee was CAA and he later was removed. 

The committee reported a resolution and we have the resolution, but 
there was spent in VOR/DME ground and air installations from pri- 
vate sources $30 million and Government $85 million, a total of $116 
million, in the meantime the military was going ahead with commit- 
ments by the military for acquisition and development of TACAN to 
the tune of $320 million. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. And I believe, Mr. Chairman, that all of that is 
usable except for the $10 million expenditure that was on DME. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I don’t think—I think the waste—I have 
been very conservative. I think we lost, to be exact, my best figures, 
$87 billion on this whole controversy and this whole deal. 

I think my figures are correct. 











Mr. Roruscuup. I think the only part 

The CuarrmMan. With the private investments and the land acquisi- 
tion which was not included in some of this, and all those things, I 
think we are close to between $80 and $87 million, and that was con- 
servative, that was thrown right out the window. 
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Now, we have the $320 million in TACAN, that is true. 

But you testified yourself in 1955, we are going back beyond the 
period of consistency here now. 

[ Laughter. | 


The cost of developing, the Navy, in charge of TACAN and development for 
Defense, informed the committee the total of $9,940,000 was spent for research 


and development. 

That would be what this group would now do? 
Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN (reading) : 


A total of $165,506,000 has been spent for production of equipment for this 
system exclusive of installation costs— 


that isin 1955. 
In addition the military spent $14 million— 
Now, this is the military in the act— 


645,000 for VOR ground stations, exclusive of installation costs, and $38 million 
for VOR airborne equipment, and associated indicators exclusive of installations 
cost. The Honorable Louis S. Rothschild, Undersecretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, testified that for the fiseal years 1940 through 1955 or a total 
of 15, $44 million has been appropriated to the CAA to implement the very high 


frequency omnirange and distance measuring equipment portion of the so-called 
common system— 


which is the one we were fighting about. So that adds up pretty close 
to these figures in 1955. 

Now, some of it is being used, I know that. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes, sir. The only part that is definitely out of 
the picture is the DME part which represents about $10 million. 

The Cuarman. I will bet if I am here long enough you will be 
back and be telling us on the chart that VOR is now obsolete because 
you can all use TACAN. 

Mr. Roruscuip. Well, I would think, Mr. Chairman, that eventual- 
ly everything we have today will be obsolete not only in this field. 

The Cnarrman. But this went on for a long time, and we are devel- 
oping two systems. We have now the commercial and private air- 
planes who use two systems. All the testimony is that—there is no 
use going into that here. 

It just points out the problem. All the testimony that we had and 
the House committee on the whole thing was that there wasn’t—what 
isit? One-half of 1°, whatisit? The difference? 

Mr. Pyrex. Plus or minus 1°. 

The CuarrMan. Between the two. 

Because it wouldn’t work on a ship, therefore, we ought to spend all 
this money for TACAN. And as a matter of fact, Mr. Pyle, you 
represented the United States Navy on one of those boards, didn’t 
vou ¢ 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. Yes. You made those decisions. That is in here. 
Here is the whole thing. 

James T. Pyle, United States Navy. 

Senator Scrorppren. For the benefit of this record now, aren’t we 
pursuing this thing to the point at this stage where just such a situa- 
tion will be eliminated ? 

The CramMan. That is right. That is why I think that this is a 
step forward, this bill. I don’t think like the Senator from Okla- 
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homa, I think—I would rather have it stronger where somebody says 
all right this won’t reoccur, this is the decision, and you carry it out. 
I am like the Senator from Oklahoma, otherwise, you are going to have 
this same thing. 

I just see these squabbles coming up again at terrific cost. This I 
think was dollarwise one of the worst bungles in the Government. 

Mr. Roruscuip. To get back to my position of consistency. Mr. 
Chairman 

The Cuamman. Now, we are back to 1957; all right. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I advocated that the 2-man board be supplanted 
by a 3-man board, and I still do, sir. 

Senator Monronery. Mr. Secretary, why couldn’t this be put in as 
part of your Civil Aeronautics Administration? You have got these 
scientific groups at work, you have your supergrades, you have the vast 
experience on operational techniques. Now, if you need something else 
why can’t it be a part of the Civil Aeronautics Administration ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuitp. How would you care for the Department of De- 
fense’s interest'in this matter ? 

Senator Monronry. That is what I was wondering, if that is the 
reason why we are going to have to set up an entirely new agency, for 
the failure of the Department of Defense to feel that they can be safe- 
ly taken care of on the divided use of the common airways system by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Roruscuip. They are the single largest user of the airways. 

Senator Monronry. Couldn’t you have maybe cheaper and as effec- 
tive, maybe an appellate board where they could, if they felt they were 
being abused, that they could lay their case before a board composed 
of the Air Force and Navy air arm and the civil air arm ? 

I just wonder how much efficiency and progress you are going to 
develop taking this thing clear outside the realm of the operational! 
agency that has got to run the airways. 

Mr. Roruscump. Perhaps this would be a good time to say this 
Board is only planned to be in existence for 3 years, and in the interim 
there will be other organizational plans which would supersede this 
Board. 

Senator Monronry. These marble buildings in Washington are 
filled with dozens of boards that were established on that thing. I 
doubt very seriously, once it is established, unless you have in mind the 
end result of an overall board which we today believe should be estab- 
lished, or I do, to merge this into, that you will not find this here in 
the next 20 or 30 years, this Board. 

Are you going to kill out any of these air coordinating committees 
and the Air Traffic Control Navigation Panel, the ANDB or RTCB? 

Mr. Roruscni. It does kill out ANDB. 

Senator Monroney. Any others? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Not at this point of Mr. Curtis’ organization pro- 
gram, but he will have much to say on that in a few days, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Any further questions of Mr. Rothschild ? 

We will place in the record, the message of the President of the 
United States on this Senate bill. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING AN INTERIM 


REPORT PREPARED BY THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR AVIATION FACILITIES PLANNING, 
DaTED APRIL 1957 


To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Widespread attention has been drawn to the need for vigorous action to ad- 
vance the safety and convenience of the public and military agencies engaged 
in air travel and air operations. On March 1, 1956, I appointed a Special As- 
sistant for Aviation Facilities Planning, and directed him to develop comprehen- 
sive proposals for meeting the Nation’s needs for air-traffic control and air- 
navigation facilities. 

I transmit herewith an interim report prepared by my Special Assistant for 
Aviation Facilities Planning. This report sets forth the gravity of our present 
and anticipated air-traffic problems. It also proposes the establishment of an 
Airways Modernization Board and explains the manner in which it will function, 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget is transmitting to the Congress draft 
legislation to establish the Airways Modernization Board. This measure will 
greatly expedite the improvements of air-traffic control and air navigation and I 
therefore urge its early enactment. 


DwicuT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE Houss, April 11, 1957. 


INTERIM RkEPORT OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR AVIATION FACILITIES PLANNING— 
APRIL 1957 


Shortly after assuming the duties of Special Assistant for Aviation Facilities 
Planning last year, the facts on our air traffic in the United States began to 
pour into my office. The alarm which has been voiced in the past from many 
sources is, in fact, supported by evidence that our airways and terminals are 
subject to increasing congestion. 

Over 65,000 aircraft hours are flown daily in the United States. We have 
counted, with the aid of radars, as many as 220 aircraft flying at one time in the 
vicinity of a major city. Many thousands of military jets mingle in the mixed 
traffic of our airways and serve to accept the dangers of “see and be seen” rules. 
The pilot needs assistance if he is to cope with the great increase in aircraft speed 
and if the danger of collisions is to be minimized. 

The present situation is perhaps no more startling than the extraordinary 
growth in air traffic which the public desires and the ecouomy will support in 
the future. 

In 1946, only 6 billion passenger-miles were flown in the United States by the 
airlines. In 1956, this had mushroomed to 20 billion passenger-miles. My 
studies show that this figure will be approximately 70 billion in 1975. In addi- 
tion, the present 61,000 private United States aircaft will exceed 100,000 in 
1975. 

Clearly, the safety and convenience of the public now and in the future re- 
quires more sophisticated and energetic efforts to reduce the hazard and delay 
in the Nation’s air traffic. 

The Federal Government must lead and support this effort. The present vigor- 
ous program of the Civil Aeronautics Administration to expand its existing facili- 
ties using known techniques is highly commendable and deserves our full support. 
Its full energies will be needed to accomplish this. The specific proposal of 
legislation attached to this report in no way affects the operational measures 
which the Civil Aeronautics Administration intends to carry out. 

I have searched thoroughly for the basic causes of our airways problems, and in 
particular one has emerged sharply : The military and civil agencies in the Federal 
Government which control and expedite air traffic are not provided systems 
acceptable to them with which to modernize their operations. Acceptability de- 
pends, in large part, on joint test and evaluation by civil and military pilots and 
ground controllers. 

The Government can take steps to ahve this problem now, and I respectfully 
attach a draft bill which proposes legislation to do it. Therefore, I wish to ex- 
plain this problem, and its solution, which is urgently needed. This is the purpose 
of the interim report. 

A search was first made to determine why aggressive efforts have not been made 
in the past decade to modernize systems and methods used to assist our air traffic. 
I found that there was no lack of scientific ideas. In fact, an overabundance of 
electronic systems have been developed in the laboratories to improve our termi- 
nal and en route operations. Most of these have been shelved and never used. 
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The key to this dilemma may be found in the organizational arrangements in 
the executive branch which are intended to set the goals, to develop and to select 
the systems and methods which will meet these goals. 

The problem of modernizing the airways was clearly recognized in 1948 as one 
which required urgent action. The actions taken then have not been effective. 
The Government attempted to resolve the technical conflicts in air traffic contro! 
at that time by creating the Air Navigation Development Board. This Board was 
established by an interagency agreement between the Departments of Defense 
and Commerce. Many excellent men have bent their efforts toward making it 
work. However, the statutory authority of each of the two agencies and the 
clouding of the air traffic control problem by an understandable concentration on 
agency missions have made the Board far less effective than anticipated. There 
being just two voting members on it, all actions have required unanimous agree- 
ment. This Board of two members, without legal status and without control of its 
own funds, has been unable to bring sufficient authority, decisions, or clear ob- 
jectives to bear on air traffic problems. 

In addition, there are several government and industry committees which have 
deliberated constantly in the past 10 years on the goals and the techniques 
for air traffic control and air navigation. In spite of the usual difficulties of 
committee action, they have produced, in the past, some useful advice. However, 
there has been no one agency with specific authority and capability for them 
to advise. 

The determination of our goals, and the selection of systems and methods 
for controlling our air traffic, have been dangerously slow. It cannot be ex- 
pedited by committee and interagency coordination. This was not recognized 
10 years ago, and today we find our air traffic system antiquated and under 
strength. 

The rapid, continuing growth of aviation foretells future conditions which 
demand a new element of decision making now, a more modern organizational 
structure to evaluate and select our air traffic system of the future. 

This shortcoming has been recognized and separated from many other organiz- 
ational problems in aviation. The nature of its remedy and the urgency of need 
has prompted me to prepare a draft bill and clear it with the interested execu- 
tive departments. This bill is intended for the use of Congress in creating an 
Airways Modernization Board. The Chairman would be appointed by the 
President and would have no affiliations with existing Government. agencies. 
The Departments of Commerce and Defense would each supply one member to 
the Board, in view of their basic interest in its activities. 

The Airways Modernization Board, as an independent agency, would be re- 
sponsible tor developing and consolidating the requirements for future systems 
which are needed to provide the necessary communications, navigational aids, 
and control needed to accommodate the future air traffic in the United States. 
It would be responsible as well for the systems engineering, the evaluation, and 
the selection of such aids as will best serve the needs of aviation. 

This bill recognizes that military and civil aviation share the same airspace. 
It recognizes that the selection of future systems and methods of control of air 
traffic is a publie action in the broadest sense. The Board is authorized to as- 
semble military as well as civil personnel to assist in conducting its affairs. 
The Board is likewise expected to arranged for satisfactory and equitable advice 
from the users of aircraft and the engineering talents of industry. In other 
words, the Board will conduct a joint analysis, test, and selection activity which 
recognizes that the national system must accommodate the civil and military 
air traffic in peace or war. 

The overall system is an essential part of our national defense against air 
attack. It likewise must respond to the growing demands of public need. 
These apparently different requirements have not been subject to resolution by 
the committee conference methods which have been used. Therefore, the Board 
is expected to engage in extensive test and experimentation in the field, where 
the intricate problems of procedure and equipment can be tried, and the pilots 
and traffic controllers can experiment together, bringing the skills of science to 
bear, and to resolve their problems. This Board, with an impartial Chairman, 
will then be able to arrive at decisions and specify the most advantageous 
systems from an economic, operational, and technical point of view. 

It is intended that this Board will specify new systems which will best serve 
the needs of all air navigation and traffic control to the interested military and 
civil agencies. It is not intended that the Board will have the authority to 
develop or procure the final ground or airborne equipments to be used in 
operations. 
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The Airways Modernization Board is proposed as an interim organization to 
establish a point of responsibility for system development and selection. At 
present, this kind of activity is scattered throughout the two principal agencies. 
This bill is proposed in order to consolidate this activity and to initiate the joint 
test and evaluaion work which is so urgently needed if this country is to avoid 
an increase in delay and hazard to air traffic. 

The functions which the Board will perform are entirely in consonance with 
the considerations being given to a broader change in Federal Government 
organization for aviation matters. In my final report, I intend to cover the 
broader plan. However, it is now clear that much more thorough examinations 
needs to be undertaken in order to achieve a durable permanent organization. To 
recommend such in final form too quickly might result in improvisations which 
would complicate or delay the expected action necessary to accommodate the 
civil and military needs of aviation in the future. 

Consequently, the Airways Modernization Board is proposed as the most ex- 
peditious and effective way to commence the long-range improvement of our air 
traffic system. Its tenure of 3 years is proposed as sufficient to establish the 
permanent functions of joint test, evaluation, and selection of air traffic systems. 
This period of time likewise will permit the executive branch to plan further 
organizational adjustments into which the functions of this new Board will 
logically fit. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Epwarp P. Curtis. 


Senator Monronry. During the temporary absence of the chairman 
he has asked me to preside, and go forward with General Curtis’ 
testimony. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir, I have. 

And I would like very much, with your permission, to read it. 

Senator Monronry. Fine. We appreciate very much your being 
here, and all the work that you have given to this Government and the 
cause of aviation in making this study. Some of us have some doubts 
about parts of the report, but none as to your ability, competence, and 
eagerness to try to solve this pressing problem that is on us today. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD P. CURTIS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR AVIATION FACILITIES PLANNING 


Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Senator. I appreciate very much the 
opportunity to appear before this committee, and to discuss the Air- 
ways Modernization Board. 

During the past year at the request of the President I have made 
an extensive study of our aviation facilities with particular attention 
to air traffic controls and navigation systems including airports in the 
United States. 

The facts developed with the excellent cooperation of the Depart- 
ments of Defense and Commerce and the aviation industry have con- 
firmed the alarm concerning our aviation facilities which has been 
voiced in the past by Members of Congress and by many others. The 
system for handling air traffic is now inadequate and must be greatly 
improved to meet present needs. Even more energetic measures will 
be required to keep pace with future developments and demands. 

My studies on the growth of aviation between 1957 and 1975 indi- 
cate a startling rate of expansion. These figures set forth starkly 
the grave task which faces us. 

In 1946 only 6 billion passenger-miles were flown in the United 
States by the airlinesalone. By 1975, this figure will be approximately 
70 billion. 
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Likewise, the present 61,000 private United States aircraft will 
exceed 100,000 by 1975. We have recorded by radar techniques as 
many as 270 aircraft of all types flying within a 50-mile radius of the 
city of Los Angeles at one time. This is expected to grow to approxi- 
mately 700 aircraft flying over that city simultaneously in 1975. The 
number of passengers carried by aircraft flying simultaneously in 
such a dense traffic situation will be in the thousands. New levels of 
safety are mandatory. 

Two actions must be taken promptly to effect necessary improve- 
ments in air-traffic control. First, we must strengthen our present 
system by adding necessary facilities and increasing its efficiency 
so that greater capacit and safety can be obtained. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration now has a program intended 
to do just this. We must place present reliance on this program 
although we know that the existing system has important basic 
limitations. 

Second, we must begin at once to determine the best practical ap- 
proach to modernizing our present predominantly manual air traffic- 
control system by the ‘fuller use of technology already available. We 
apply the most advanced techniques to the selection of computers, 
data processing devices, communications links between the aircraft 
and the ground, beacons, and other navigational devices, many of 
which are already under development. 

The development and testing of systems and devices for air-traffic 
control, even when based on ‘well-established discoveries and tech- 
niques, is a time-consuming process. It is imperative, therefore, that 
effective work be commenced immediately. 

Precisely this urgency caused me to recommend to the President 
the creation of the Airways Modernization Board to carry out this 
function. 

The Airways Modernization Board will be a temporary independent 
agency of the executive branch. It will consist of a chairman 
appointed by the President and representatives of the Departments 
of Commerce and Defense. This Board will be given as its primary 
function, the task of developing and selecting such systems, devices, 
and procedures : as will best serve the civil and militar y needs for safe, 
efficient, air-traffic control. The Board will have its own personnel, 
its own funds, and its own facilities for developing and testing the 
devices and techniques which it has under investigation. The Board 
will, therefore, be equipped to do what the F ederal Government has 
never before been prepared to accomplish effectively, namely, to carry 
out through a single agency, armed with statutory authority the entire 
task of bringing to the point of application modern and tested air 
traffic-control systems. 

It is recognized that the Department of Commerce, which is charged 
with the installation, maintenance, and operation of air traffic- control 
facilities, and the Department of Defense, with its vast responsibility 
for military aviation each has a deep concern and interest in the 
systems developed by the Airways Modernization Board. 

It was this consideration which led to the inclusion of representa- 
tives of these two departments on the Board. It is assumed that mili- 
tary personnel will take an active part in the work of developmental 
testing activities through the detail of qualified personnel. 
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Another feature of the Board is the provision for a chairman ap- 
pointed by the President who will represent the broad public interest 
and who will be responsible for the day-to-day management of the 
anes of the Board. Through the Chairman and through the pow- 

s which 8. 1856 proposes to place in the new agency the Airways 
Modeani ization Board will overcome the weaknesses of past approaches 
to the task of systems development. I refer particularly to the Air 
Navigation Development Board, a Commerce-Defense interagency 
committee which has for a number of years attempted with but limited 
success to achieve solutions to the many problems which will be within 
the province of the Modernization Board. 

It has been proved by the experience of the Air Navigation Devel- 
opment Board, that a successful agency in this area must have specific 
statutory authori ity and the resources to do the job, including facilities 
for the actual testing of systems and equipment. 

Furthermore, no agency consisting only of representatives of inter- 

ested departments acting only by unanimous decision could be ex- 
pected to resolve problems as complex and interrelated as those we 
are now attempting to solve. 

The creation of the Airways Modernization Board will provide an 
action agency in the place of a coordinating committee. 

Certain of the functions lodged in the Airways Modernization Board 
by S. 1856 are presently being | performed by the Air Navigation Devel- 
opment Board, to which I have 1 ‘eferred, ‘and by the Departments of 
Commerce and Defense. It is recognized that some of these activities 
should be transferred to the Board to avoid duplication and to assure 
the most efficient performance of the development and testing func- 
tions. Because it is impossible at this time to specify precisely the 
functions and parts of functions, the personnel and facilities which 
should be transferred from existing agencies to the Board, the bill 
authorizes the Airways Modernization Board to transfer to itself 
certain functions of the Departments of Commerce and Defense. 

These functions would relaie primarily to the selection, develop- 
ment, testing, or evaluation of systems, and devices for safe and effi- 
cient air-tr: affic control and could be transferred only upon unanimous 
action of the Board with the President’s approval. The requirement 
that such transfers be effected only by unanimous action guarantees 
that this authority will not be used to infringe upon other responsibil- 
ities and functions of the departments. 

I should like to stress that no action can be taken under this bill to 
diminish the responsibility now lodged in the Department of Com- 
merce for the installation, maintenance, and operation of facilities 
and equipment used in connection with the Federal airways system. 

The responsibilities of the Department of Defense for the operation 
of its aircraft and for the performance of traffic control functions now 
associated with military activities would also remain unaffected. 

The bill would expressly except from its application those needs of 
military agencies which are peculiar te air welfare and primarily of 
military concern. 

This committee may feel concerned lest systems and devices devel- 
oped by the Board at Government expense remain neglected or un- 
used by the agencies responsible for air traffic control operations. It is 
certainly true that the Board will not and should not be given the 
power to direct the installation of particular systems ai particular 
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times. However, I cannot believe that systems developed, tested and 
evaluated in the manner contemplated by this bill and selected for use 
by a Board on which both the Departments of Commerce and Defense 
have representatives would fail of implementation by the operating 
agencies. 

The fact that the Board will carry out its functions in the closest 
cooperation with representatives of all segments of aviation and with 
the representatives af all affected departments and agencies of the 
executive branch will give further assurance that the transition from 
selection to installation will be an orderly one, characterized by a high 
measure of acceptance and cooperation. 

The Cuarrman. You heard me ask the Under Secretary about that 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I note what you say and that probably would be in 
most cases correct. 

But it would be possible for one of the departments that, say, voted 
against a system and the chairman and the other department voted for 
it, to be stubborn about it, and not put it in their budget and not ask 
for an appropriation to accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. Curtis. This is possible. 

I think the best guaranty you have against that is that both depart- 
ments are going to be in on the operation of this Board from the 
beginning. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

It probably wouldn’t happen generally speaking, but it could be 
possible. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right, it is possible. 

The CHareman. Because of the fact, as you point out, that you are 
not suggesting that this temporary 3-year Board have the directive 
to make it mandatory that this be done. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

The Cratrman. Because they would have to test, Mr. Pyle would 
have to have those things tested out anyway, he would have to give it 
trial and error even after you recommended it. 

Mr. Curtis. Certainly. I don’t believe that you should give this 
Board, which is set up to do specific research and development, opera- 
tional responsibility. If you give it the authority to direct the CAA 
ta do something, in effect, you will have given it the responsibility 
for the operation of CAA. 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Senator Scrorpren. I would like to ask the general this, Mr. Chair- 
man. What would be the function of the President of the United 
States, the head of our Nation in this, if it wasn’t to see that some of 
these differences on a practical basis should be resolved because these 
men are going to be appointed, and are members of the executive branch 
of Government. 

Mr. Cortts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scnorrren. What evaluation do you put on that? 

Mr. Curtis. I put a very high evaluation on that. I think the Chair- 
man obviously has to be an extremely competent citizen, the fact 
that he is appointed by the President, has access to the President, is 
the best guaranty that you are going to get that decisions that are need- 


ed will be made. 
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Senator Scuorrrset. In fact, that would pinpoint responsibility to 
the President if necessary ; would it not? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. That is just, again, what I am afraid of on 
this thing. There is no point short of the President’s desk that a lot 
of these important decisions, purely technical, dealing with naviga- 
tional facilities, can be, and have the authority for being, resolved. 

And if these matters of adoption of different technical aids have 
to cross the President’s desk for final decision, and there is not authority 
there to say “This is the decision, we are going to implement it, we are 
going to put it in force,” I am afraid you are going to further compli- 
cate the already overwhelming task the President has in running this 
country. 

Mr. iiserit Senator, may I finish this statement because there is 
a point in here which bears exactly on what Senator Monroney is 
talking about. 

The Cuairman. All right. Go ahead and then we will come back 
to the question, 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

The possible cost to the Government of establishing the Airways 
Modernization Board and in carrying out the program authorized 
by the bill is naturally a matter of major concern to this committee 
and to the Congress. It is now estimated that the Board’s expendi- 
tures during the 1958 fiscal year would be approximately $7 million. 
Of this amount at least $514 million will be transferrable from the 
Air Navigation Development Board, which is to be abolished upon 
enactment of this legislation. Although additional sums may be 
transferred from the Departments of Commerce and Defense it is not 
yet possible to determine precisely how much money will be involved. 

In later years, the expenditures of the Board will naturally increase 
as its full program gets underway. During the fiscal year 1960, it 
is anticipated that expenditures will remain below $30 million, of 
which the net additional cost will be a considerably smaller sum. 

Thus, while it must be frankly stated that some additional cost will 
accrue to the Government from the enactment of this legislation, that 
cost will be modest and will be more than offset by the substantial 
savings to the public and to the Government from the systematic de- 
velopment and selection of a single system of aviation facilities serving 
both civil and military needs. 

Senator Smaruers. May I ask right there—— 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. You arrive at that conclusion, but are you sup- 
ported in arriving at that conclusion by the fact that this Board has 
no actual final authority? You say it is going to be saved by the pub- 
lic and by the Government, “by the systematic development and selec- 
tion of a single system of aviation facilities serving both civil and 
military needs.” 

That is what you hope to have done. But again, as the Senator from 
Oklahoma has pointed out, you have no authority to see that such a 
thing is done, though, do you? 

Mr. Curtis. The Board has authority for the selection of the system, 
Senator. I would like to point out right there I believe if we had had 
a Board of this kind with a chairman appointed by the President, with 
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access to the President if he needed it, and with the power of decision, 
you never would have had the TACAN controversy. Because he 
would have known very early in the game that this was developing 
and he would have done something about it. 

The Cuarrman. But there, TACAN went on 314 to 4 years, and the: 
President never did step in and decide that. It cost us millions of 
dollars. More than that, as it went on. But it shaped up in about 
1953 and 1954. 

Senator Smaruers. General, wouldn’t everybody agree that some- 
body should be able to make this decision wih respect to what is the 
best single system of aviation facilities and so on ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; and that decision we are proposing to give to this 
Board. 

Senator Smaruers. Yes; that is the decision. But the fact of the 
matter is that the Board can make the decision, but once having made 
the decision the decision is not enforceable at all by this Board. 

You would agree that there is no better agency than this which you 
hope to create to make the decision, and yet after you get the best 
agency you can to make the decision, you don’t give it any power to 
enforce the decision or to finally effectuate its decision. 

Mr. Curtis. Senator, if I were running this Board, and that situa- 
tion developed, I think the first thing I would ¢o would be to go to the 
President and say, “Look, Boss, the boys are not doing right by us, we 
have got to have this particular facility established.” 

Senator Smatuers. That is it. 

You are merely then an advisory agency and you finally have to go 
the Supreme Court, we'll say, in the executive branch, the President 
of the United States, to get him to then relisten to the whole thing, be- 
cause obviously there is an argument, so he finally has to decide it, 
himself. 

So then all you have become then is just another, you might say, 
an advocate for a system, your Board has become nothing more than 
an advocate for a system which has to be presented to the President. 

Mr. Curtis. Senator, I don’t know how we can set up any authority 
that tells the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Defense to , 
do something they don’t want to do short of the President of the 
United States. Maybe we can. 

Senator Smatuers. Well, I would think that if you put it in here 
that when you had a majority vote on this thing or when you had a 
unanimous vote on this thing, then the Board would have the power to 
say this is it, and it would be done, and it would be done by law. 

That is the only—as I see that is the only area—it is not that we don’t 
think this is a good idea. We just saan about whether or not you 
give yourself enough authority to do what you say you are going to 
set out to do. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, in this case, at least, there would be 
decisions as to the type of thing that you thought was advisable, where- 
as, in the TACAN and VOR fight there was never any decisions as to 
the type of thing. 

You would be one step forward. 

Senator Smatuers. There never was any decision in that. 

The Cuarrman. Two Cabinet members on the same day would 
appear in two different rooms in Appropriations, one asking for mil- 
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lions for one system, another for millions for another system, both of 
them going this way. 

It never was brought up at a Cabinet meeting; if it was, the Pres- 
ident never decided it. 

Senator Smatuers. That is a highly presumptive conclusion. You 
say by creating this that it has to be unanimous. § You don’t know 
that you are going to get that. So that is the first ste 

The Cuarrman. At least it would be a decision as to the type of 

thing they thought should be used. 

Senator Smaruers. If they reach a decision, then the only thing 
they can do is make it advisory in nature. 

Sobator Tuurmonp. I would like to ask the general this question 
right on this point, which I think is a very important point you raised. 

Senator Smaruers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tutrmonp. In section 2 of the bill on page 2, lines 6 
through 9: 

All actions of the Board except those relating to transfers of functions as 


provided in section 4 of this Act shall be by affirmative vote of a majority of its 
members. 


Now, just how comprehensive do you construe that verbiage? 

Do you cons‘rue that as giving the Board all the authority it needs, 
not only to make a decision, but to effectuate the decisions ? 

The Carman. No. 

Mr. Curtis. With respect to the selection of the system, yes, Sen- 
ator, 1 think so. I don’t see how you can give them any more author- 
ity than that. 

If the Chairman, for example, and the Defense member vote for 
something and Commerce is against it, and if it involves the subject 
matter covered in this bill, the Board clearly has the responsibility 
and the authority to make the decision, whether it is the Chairman and 
Defense against Commerce or the Chairman and Commerce against 
Defense. 

Senator THurmonp. Is there any reason why this Board cannot 
put into operation its decisions after they have Beiea acted upon by a 
majority of the Board? 

Mr. Cortis. There again, I come back to the point, Senator, and 
that is that at the present time the law says the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is responsible for the installation and operation of 
Federal airways. If we give this Board the power to tell the CAA, 
“You must adopt this sy stem,” in effect, we have put the responsibil- 
ity for the operation of CAA under this Board. 

‘Senator Smaruers. In that particular field, not the operation of 
CAA but on that particular matter. 

Senator THurmMonp. Did you give consideration in this matter to 
placing this entire responsibility under the CAA with power to the 
CAA to make a final decision as referred to by Senator Smathers ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir, we did. The reason why I don’t think this 
will work is precisely why the Air Navigation Development Board 
was set up in 1948. While CAA has statutory responsibility, the mili- 
tary is not directly represented inCAA. Ithink we have to have some 
mechanism whereby the very legitimate military requirements can 
be aired and where they will have some voice in the final decision. 
I don’t think we do this in the research and development field if we 
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wre the entire responsibility to CAA and don’t let the military in 
at all. 

Senator THurmonp. Of course, under our form of government, the 
civilian supersedes the military. 

Mr. Cortis. Right. 

Senator Tuurmonp. And if you gave this Board, the CAA, the 
authority, if you gave them the power to make decisions that would 
bind not only the civilian but the military, wouldn’t that be sufficieat ? 

Mr. Curtis. No, Senator, I don’t think it would, because the mili- 
nagar real, legitimate requirements in this area. 

ey have the responsibilities of the defense of the United States, 
they have for example, a tremendous stake in the traffic-coatrol sys- 
tems, to permit them to send their interceptors from airports against 
military targets. All kinds of military requirements have to be 
taken into consideration under this system. 

Senator TuHurmonp. They would present that to the CAA, or the 
Administrator of the CAA, or an appointee, if they should appoint 
someone to be responsible for this program. 

In other words, that man would hear both sides, just like the Presi- 
dent would hear both sides, and could make the decision that would 
be final. 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t think we can do this without giving the military 
a voice in the development of the system. I think this is one of the 
things which the military, with some justification, have complained 
of in the past. The CAA has not been able to fulfill their legitimate 
requirements in the traffic-control field. This is the reason why the 
Air Force, Navy, Army, all of them have been engaged in this research 
and development work themselves. 

If we put this solely under the CAA, I think we will find without 
any question that if the Air Force feels they have a particular re- 
quirement for something they will go out and spend money on develop- 
ment of a traffic-control system. 

It is very difficult to prevent them, unless you give them one single 
place where everybody can speak their piece. 

Senator Tuurmonp. In other words, the point that you are making 
as I construe it, is if a division, say, should be set up in the CAA, the 
military—to hear both the civil and the military, to make decisions— 
the objection the military would have is probably they still look upon 
it as purely a civilian agency or activity rather than combining of 
both the military and the civilian. 

Mr. Curtis. That would be correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. And the military would object to that pro- 
cedure, do you think ? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, they objected to that procedure sometime back. 
This was the fundamental reason why the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board was put together 10 years ago to give some forum in which 
a common civil-military interest in the development of traffic-control 
systems could be represented. 

The trouble with the ANDB was they didn’t have any real au- 
thority. I think we are giving the Airways Modernization Board a lot 
of authority. 

The Cuarmman. And we are dealing with a lot of costs here because 
TACAN alone we estimated a year ago was running about three quar- 
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ters of a billion dollars or even greater in this instance. So you are 
dealing with a lot of money, as to what can be done. 

Do you want to finish your statement? 

Mr. Curtis. May I? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Earlier in my comments I described the independent 
agency which would be authorized by S. 1856 as a temporary agency. 
The temporary character of the agency is emphasized by the June 30, 
1960, termination date proposed for the Board. 

The word “temporary” does not, however, imply that the functions 
established for the Board can be completed and abandoned within a 
3-year period. Rather, it is expected that within that period a per- 
manent reorganization of these aviation agencies will have been ef- 
fected which will permit consolidation of the systems development 
functions with the other aviation facilities activities of the Govern- 
ment, 

The Airways Modernization Board is designed to be entirely com- 
patible with the long-range plans for aviation organization which I 
have developed. 

In the section on organization of my final report which I have just 
presented to the President, recommendations are made looking to- 
ward the consolidation of present Federal aviation activities relating 
to aviation facilities in a single Federal aviation agency. I further 
recommend that the Airways Modernization Board be made a part of 
the Federal aviation agency when the latter is created, if it is created. 

I am sure that you will agree, after reading my report, that its im- 
plementation will require careful consideration both in the executive 
branch and by the Congress. The achievement of the permanent 
reorganization of aviation functions will require some time to accom- 
plish. I do not believe that it will be possible to prepare and enact 
the legislation required to implement my final report during the cur- 
rent session of Congress. 

However, it is possible to get promptly underway the time-con- 
suming development, testing, and selection processes for urgently 
needed new systems and devices through the enactment of S. 1856. I 
therefore urge that you give favorable consideration to this bill and 
recommend its prompt approval by the Congress. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. General. I wanted to ask one question. 

The point has been made here that the Chairman of the Board 
would not be subject to confirmation by the Senate. Would you have 
any objection to adding that to the bill ? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir; none whatever. The only reason that we 
left it out was on account of the temporary nature of the agency. We 
have no feeling about it one way or the other. 

The Cuatrman. Inasmuch as, as I pointed out, the other two mem- 
bers technically would be confirmed. 

Now, do you propse in the research program any funds for the 
construction of facilities or is the proposal to contract those research 
programs out ? 

Mr. Curtis. We propose both, Senator. One of the keystones of 
this modernization bouid function, is the provision of a field testing 
facility where we can really try these things out, and decide on the 
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basis of actual performance and factual data which system or which 
piece of equipment is the best to use. 

Now, that will involve facilities, including presumably, buildings. 
Whether we can get this from existing facilities now in the hands of 
Defense or Commerce or whether it would necessitate some additional 
building, I am not sure. 

The Crarman. Mr. Pyle, the CAA has research facilities, doesn’t 
it? 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Chairman, yes, they do. We have a technical de- 
velopment center at Indianapolis. 

The CHarrman. So you would have this board, if created, it would 
have available the facilities of the Defense Department for testing and 
the facilities of the CAA. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

The Cuatrman,. But I would think that you would consider the con- 
tracting out of some of the basic research things that you want to get 
into. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, certainly, we will have to contract out a fair 
amount. 

The CHarrman. Otherwise, you run into all kinds of money. 

Mr. Curtis. Not only run into all kind of money, but we will need 
access to a lot of talent which exists in industry and which is scarce 
throughout the country and which we are not apt to find in Govern- 
ment. 

We will need to have access to the best people there are in the elec- 
tronic and computer field—for instance, 

The Cuarrman. You are clear on the point raised here, but so that 
the record will be clear: the unanimous decision of the Board applies 
only to transfer of functions of either Department, and in other cases, 
it is the majority vote of the board. 

Any further questions of General Curtis? 

Senator THurmonp. I would like to ask him one more question. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Thurmond. 

Senator TuHurmonp. I observe this is contemplated to be a tempo- 
rary board; is that correct? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

It goes out of business June 30, 1960. 

Senator THurmonp. Three years. 

Do you think it can be temporary ? 

Mr. Curtis. It can be be temporary, Senator, if the permanent form 
of organization which I have recommended in my final report is 
adopted, because this would fit in completely into the functions of that 
agency. I think it is wrong, for example, for any considerable period 
of time to separate your development work from the operating people. 
They ought to both report to the same boss. I think we have to do it 
right now primarily in the interest of time, we need a crash job to get 
at this combined research and development job as quickly as we can. 
But as a permanent. piece of legislation, I don’t think it is a good idea 
to permanently separate research and development from operation. 

Senator THurmonp. In other words, in 3 years you think they can 
develop this to the point where it can be carried on by other agencies, 
is that what you have in mind? 

Mr. Curtis. What I have in mind is during that period of time, per- 
haps before the end of 3 years, we will be able to establish an inde- 
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pendent Federal aviation agency which will embrace the common mili- 
tary and civil aspect of aviation. 

If that is set up, that agency should absorb the functions of this 
Board. 

We are always going to need research and development work, we are 
never going to arrive at an ultimate system and say “this is it.” It is 
going to be this way for at least the next 20 years. 

Senator Monrongry. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuHamman. Go right ahead. 

Senator Monroney. When will your final report be made public, 
General ? 

Mr. Curtis. Sir, you have a copy of it in your oilice right this 
minute. 

Senator Monroney. Just delivered / 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, we have just been able to release it. 

Senator Monroney. It will provide for a Secretary of Air. 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir, it does not provide for a Secretary for Air. It 
provides for an independent Federal aviation agency which would 
absorb the present functions of CAA, plus some other functions, plus a 
piece of the military operation inv olved in the common system. 

But I am not recommending that it have Cabinet status. 

Senator Monroney. It does not have Cabinet status ? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. It will be more of an independent CAA——— 

Mr. Curtis. A little more than that. Because it would have con- 
siderably more authority and cover considerably more ground than 
the present CAA organization. 

Senator Monroney. That is right. But if you remove CAA from 
the satellite position and give it back some of its powers, why it becomes 
a’ much more important agency. I was glad to hear you say that the 
separation of development and operations over a long period of time 
is bad organization. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Because that is what I have been critical of in 
this separation or holding out, an agency without the power to throw 
the operational part into. gear. But I just wonder if this new single 
Federal aviation agency embraces the military. Since Mr. Rothschild 
testified that you have to have this board with the Secretary of Defense, 
Secretary of Commerce and an independent chairman appointed to 
keep the military from feeling left out on the thing, how the new De- 
partment of Air or Bureau of Air, whatever the title may be, will be 
able to solve that same fundamental question about the military being 
properly represented in the civilian agency. 

Mr. Curtis. By the assignments of military personnel to the agency 
in those fields where the military and civil have common interests. 
This is one reason, Senator, why I 

Senator Monroney. You are talking about your board now ? 

Mr. Curtis. No, I am talking about the federal aviation agency. 

Senator Monronry. You are t: ulking about the agency ? 

Mr. Curtis. Iam talking about the permanent agency. I would also 
assign military personnel to that agency in those areas involving the 
common system and where the military are directly concerned. 
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Senator Monroney. How long do you think it would be before we 
could get this single Federal aviation agency coordinated 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I should think, assuming that it had the blessing 
of the executive branches concerned and the Congress were generally 
favorable toward it, that it would take at least a year or maybe longer 
to do this. We must be very careful about how you put that together. 

Senator Monroney. I realize that, you don’t rush into those things. 

Mr. Curtis. It isn’t something we can do quickly. We must 
very careful about what bits and pieces you put into this agency. 
That is why I think it is important to establish the Airways Modern- 
ization Board in the interim. 

The Cuarrman. By that time we will probably have a bureau of 
outer space established. [ Laughter. | 

There is how these costs rise. We were told here not over a month 
ago that we were going to spend $17 million on that satellite, not over 
a month ago. And Wilson today says they are going to spend $57 
million to get it in the air. So we have to watch that. If this can 
cut those down, and that fiasco we had on the other thing, why it will 
serve some purpose, surely, even a temporary board. 

I don’t like to complicate your problems any further, but there is 
another little matter here, I don’t know whether you have considered 
it, but there is a great shortage in the radio spectrum. Is the FCC 
going to have anything to say about this? All these devices contem- 
plate the use of the spectrum. 

Mr. Curtis. Certainly that is one of the fundamental problems we 
are up against in this whole job. I don’t believe the FCC as such 
should be represented on the Board as a voting member. The Board, 
of course, has got to work in the closest cooperation with the FCC and 
they have to be absolutely sure that what they are developing is going 
to have some space in the radio spectrum available for it. 

The Cuatrman. They will have to be in the picture in a lot of these 
matters. 

Mr. Curtis. Surely. 

The Cuarrman. In the new developments, because they are faced 
with pressure now on the shortage of the spectrum. 

Senator Smatuers. Why would it not be a good idea to get them in 
this picture now in this proposed organization ? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, Senator, I think the reason for not doing that is 
PRaWArity the fact that the FCC is a regulating body, not an operating 

dy. Normally bodies of that kind do not engage in development and 
research work as such. I think they have to be kept very closely in 
touch, of course, with what the Board is doing, the Board is going to 
have that as one of its primary responsibilities. They must be sure 
that what they develop will have room in the spectrum somewhere or 
else it may be no good. 

Senator Smaruers. Has the FCC been consulted about this bill? 

Mr. Curtis. They coordinated this bill. This bill has been for- 
mally coordinated with all the executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment and CAB besides. 

The Cuarrman. The Senator from New Hampshire had a question. 

Senator Corron. Somebody asked it. 

The Cuarman. Any further questions from the general? If not, 
thank you very much. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 
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The Cuatrman. I understand that your final report will be ready. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir, you have rough copies of it right now. 

The Cuarrman. That is not to be released until when ? 

Mr. Curtis. Right now. I think the deadline is noon today. 

The Cuarrman. Noon today, all right. 

All right, Dr. Skifter, special assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research and Engineering. 

Glad to hear from you. The Senator from Florida will take over. 
Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator SmatueErs. Doctor, you go right ahead. 

The Cuarrman. I want to state the doctor has testified on many 
and frequent occasions about the problem of VOR and TACAN, and 
he knows the subject pretty well. 

Senator Smatuers. Al] right, sir. 

Dr. Sxrrrer. I have a written statement of the Defense’s position 
which I will read if you wish. I might also say that not being a nor- 
mal employee of the Department, I am here in that sense to transmit 
this position and comment on such things as I feel IT know the De- 
fense’s position well enough to comment on. 

I have with me some representatives of the Department if there is 
anything we want to go into. And I might say that in view of the 
fact that I have been associated with this problem for now getting 
to be 12 years, I was part of the committee that formed the emasculated 
agency that we called ANDB. I was, as Senator Magnuson said, con- 
sultant on the VOR-TACAN controversy. I also consulted with the 
Harding Committee which set up Mr. Curtis’ operation. So by and 
large, I have naturally followed this quite closely. If you feel you 
want any of my personal comments, particularly of a technical nature, 
I would be glad to give them. If you wish, I will first read this 
report from the Department of the Air Force. 

Senator Smaruers. Yes, you go right ahead with that statement. 


STATEMENT OF HECTOR R. SKIFTER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR RESEARCH AND 
ENGINEERING 


Dr. Sxrrrer. Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, Dear Mr. 
Chairman: Reference is made to your request for the views of the 
Department of Defense on 8. 1856, 85th Congress, a bill to provide for 
the development and modernization of the national system of naviga- 
tion and traffic control facilities to serve present and future needs of 
civil and military aviation, and for other purposes. The Secretary 
of Defense has delegated to this Department the Ae tae for 
expressing the views of the Department of Defense on this matter. 

The proposed legislation would establish an Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board, to consist of a Chairman, to be appointed by the President, 
and the Secretaries of Commerce and Defense. The Board would be 
authorized to develop, modify, test, and evaluate systems, procedures, 
facilities, and devices for safe and efficient navigation and traffic con- 
trol of aviation, and to select such systems, procedures, facilities, and 
devices as will serve the navigation and traffic control needs of all 
civil and military aviation, “except for those needs of military agen- 
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cles which are peculiar to air warfare and primarily of military con- 
cern.” 

Upon unanimous consent of the Board, and with approval of the 
President, the Board would be authorized to transfer to itself any 
functions (including powers, duties, activities, facilities, and parts 
of functions) of the Departments of Commerce or Defense which relate 
primarily to selecting, developing, testing or evaluating systems, pro- 
cedures or devices for safe and efficient air navigation and air traffic 
control. The draft bill contains additional provisions relating to the 
organization and powers of the Board, within its functional area. 
The proposed Board would function until the close of June 30, 1960. 

The Department of Defense concurs in the concept of placing statu- 
tory responsibility in such a Board fer selecting and developing sys- 
tems, procedures, and facilities for navigation and traflic control of 
both civil and military aviation, except those requirements peculiar to 
air warfare. 

Enactment of S. 1856 is urged by the Department of Defense. How- 
ever, it is felt that certain technical amendments, of a clarifying 
nature, should be made to the bill. 

(a) The Department of Defense believes that it should be made 
clear that the Board should define performance characteristics, as 
well as perform the other functions outlined in section 2 (b) of the 
bill. Hence it is recommended that the following be inserted after 
the comma following the word “devices” in line 11, page 2 of S. 1856: 
adding “as well as define the performance characteristics thereof,”. 
This has been discussed some with Mr. Curtis’ people and I think it is 
agreed that that was the intention and maybe there was even a feeling 
that was already covered. But anyway we have called this out. 

Senator ScHorpren. What specifically wouid that do, now? 

Dr. Sxrirrer. It tends to help clarify the early decision as to what 
you actually need. That is now a mixed function, again, between 
CAA and the military and the Air Coordinating Committee. And it 
was felt that this would give the Board a little bit clearer base on 
which to plan its work. 

As I say, some people think the language already covers that. So 
I don’t think it is terrifically important. We suggest it, however. 

The second recommendation, and this is strictly a legalistic one, the 
words, “uniformed personnel” have no legally defined meaning, 
whereas the word “members” is defined by statute. Therefore, it is 
recommended that lines 9 through 11, page 5 of S. 1856 be stricken 
and the following substituted in lieu thereof : 

“(d) With the approval of the President, members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps may be de-”. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense 
in accordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, James H. Douglas. 

Senator Smaruers. Thank you, Doctor. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Monroney. The Department of Defense would not be will- 
ing to permit this Board to be run by a single administrator, Doctor? 

Dr. Sxrrrer. I don’t suppose that I can use the words, “would not 
permit.” 
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Senator Monroney. Would not recommend. | 

Dr. Sxirrer. I feel fairly sure they would not recommend and I kind 
of think that if all of us in the room here finally thought it over, we 
wouldn’t recommend it either. ; 

There is a very serious division and sharing of interest in this prob- 
lem of movement of aircraft. And remember also, that it is not con- 
fined to the continental United States, The military has problems 
outside of the United States that are just like they are within. And 
I don’t believe after you would study it, say, to the extent Mr. Curtis 
has, that you would do that either. In fact that is in a sense what we 
have today. We are in general admitting that that isn’t working. — 

Senator Monronry. I don’t think we have that today. I think 
you have today the fact that we try to hold together by consultation 
and committees and things like that, a joint control and a joint agree- 
ment on the use of our airspace without any one single individual hav- 
ing authority to break that contest when the military and the civilian 
sides are arriving at opposite views. 

Do you think that the 

Dr. Sxtrrer. I will make the observation that I think that we have 
all gotten too much impressed by this TACAN controversy. Good- 
ness knows, it was a bad one. But in the same period we have resolved 
an awful lot of other ones. 

Senator Monroney. Suchas? 

Dr. Sxrrrer. Oh, just daily things that come up all the time. The 
development of the whole installation of radar is just a good example, 
it has gone on very smoothly. CAA is getting along very well with 
it. I think you do have to recognize that if you please, we are approach- 
ing this problem in desperation. We started out 10 years ago to settle 
it via the ANDB, and didn’t; 10 years slipped by, the problem is on 
us right now, and use the words that we are approaching it now in a 
period of desperation. 

And I think that this proposal of Mr. Curtis is doing what we all 
recognized in 1948 we ought to have done, but didn’t believe that the 
time was ripe for legislation and we thought we could do a patched-up 
job without the stature that this bill gives that Board and get away 
with it. And experience has shown that we couldn’t. 

Senator Monroney. Have you had a chance to see General Curtis’ 
recommendation on the single department for air? 

Dr. Sxrrrer. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Does that generally meet the ideas of the De- 
partment of Defense and would that be fair 

Dr. Sxrrrer. On that I cannot speak for the Department because 
it has not been coordinated over there. I have seen it, myself. Yes, 
speaking personally, I think it is the kind of thing we have to come 
toward. 

Senator Monronry. Wouldn’t that run contrary to what you said a 
moment ago, that the Air Force and military could not possibly live 
under any system that would deny them an equal voice with the civilian 
control ? 

Dr. Sxrrrer. While Mr. Curtis hasn’t spelled it out, I am assuming 
that in building this thing he will have built in both military and 
civilian feed-in’s—— 

Senator Monronry. Of their needs? 
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_ Dr. Sxirrer. Of their needs, yes, but he hasn’t spelled that out. It 
is one thing that would bother me when I came to try to spell it out. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Smaruers. Yes, sir, the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Senator Corron. I gather from the fact that the Department of 
Defense endorses this measure, the Department of Defense would con- 
tribute of its facilities for testing and in other ways place at the dis- 
posal of the new agency some of their resources in the matter of de- 
veloping these devices ? 

Dr. Sxrrrer. I would certainly say yes and go on to say that I know 
there has been some thinking along those lines already in anticipation 
of this. Also I would say there has been a rather healthy degree of 
cooperation between Air Force and Commerce at Indianapolis and 
Dayton for a couple of years. 

Senator Corron. Would that mean that the Department of Defense 
would discontinue independent experiments and research on these de- 
vices and poo] all of their activities with this new agency ? 

Dr. Sxirrer. I would be awfully careful that you don’t misunder- 
tand me now, because in a straightforward answer, the answer is “No.” 
There are many things that are peculiar as the bill recognizes, that 
are peculiar to the suditenn and are not a function of this agency and 
in many cases are even classified. Those will certainly not be discon- 
tinued. If you will note in the bill it is spelled out clearly that it will 
be the function of the Board to decide by a majority vote as to whether 
a particular need is peculiarly military, and hence should be left with 
the military departments, or whether it is a common system and hence 
should be picked up by the Board. 

That is one thing we did not succeed in getting into the ANDB, 
and that has been another place where it fell down, and I suppose in a 
way you can say it was in the absence of that clause in part that the 
TACAN controversy arose. 

Senator Corron. This may be an unfair question, if it is, please 
disregard it, but if the Board in a majority vote—and that majority 
vote was the Chairman and the Commerce Department—decided that 
a certain device was not peculiarly in the field of the military and 
should be taken over by this Board, what does the military do then? 

Dr. Sxrrrer. The only answer I can give you to that one I think is 
a fairly good one, they will have to sell the Bureau of the Budget and 
you people ultimately on the funding of that thing which has been 
clearly called out as not being their business. 

Senator Corron. The practical thing would be that they might 
appeal to the President or would they just go ahead—strike that out. 

can understand why those charged with the defense of this 
country feel that military matters are peculiarly their responsibility 
and must remain so, so I am not suggesting any lack of faith, please 
understand me. 

But if this situation arose, isn’t it a fact that probably the Depart- 
ment of Defense would, as a matter of saving time, if nothing else, 
would just continue their own experimentation on that particular 
device that they considered was theirs even though this board decided 
the opposite ¢ 

Dr. Sxrrrer. Wouldn’t you give them a kind of a tough time in 
the appropriations hearings? That is the only answer I have got. 

Senator Corron. I used to serve on the Appropriations Committee 
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in the House and it was so long after the event that they reached us, 
it was usually a fait accompli. 

Just one other thing on this matter of money which is of minor 
importance. But if the military in its cooperation with this new 
agency turns over or uses or permits the use of facilities and of per- 
sonnel in experiments, would they charge that up to this new agency 
as a matter of bookkeeping and be reimbursed, or would it be an out- 
right contribution ? 

Dr. Sxirrer. That question has been widely raised already and I 
don’t believe that any severe—any detailed study has been made of it. 

The ANDB worked out an arrangement by which funds were 
transferred back and forth. I don’t believe Mr. Curtis has recom- 
mended regarding this question. I suppose it doesn’t make too much 
difference as long as a clear-cut practice is established and the Appro- 
priations and Budget people understand what it is. 

I don’t believe any detailed plan has been worked out today. I 
would prefer, personally, just looking at it as a management hg 
I would prefer to see the AMB get its budget cleanly and have full 
contvol of its funds and put them out wherever they so chose, includ- 
ing transfer to the military. 

Senator Corron. Whenever 1 department charges another—not 
whenever, but as a rule when 1 department charges another for use 
of its facilities and its personnel, it results in a somewhat larger expen- 
diture by the taxpayer. 

I mean by that, that when you use personnel that you are paying 
anyway, when you use facilities that are within your control anyway, 
and then when you attempt to put, with all fairness, a monetary value 
upon the use of them, it is one way of increasing the appropriations 
or the financial resources of the military in this particular instance. 

Dr. Sxirrer. Well to clarify what I said, I certainly did not mean 
to imply that I would expect a given airfield which is actually Gov- 
ernment property to be, for some right, to be determined for the use 
of the ground and then transfer it. 

On the other hans. personnel and direct out-of-pocket costs I would 
suspect would be at least—I would believe they ought to be, simply 
for good management reasons. 

Senator Corron. Thank you. 

Senator Smaruers. Any other questions ? 

Senator Monroney. Going a little beyond what the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire said, your question involved starting 
into the research or development, Senator. Supposing after having 
started into the research and they voted negative on going in, but 
went in anyway, then the end product was brought out from this 
research with the recommendation that it be put into use. 

Would there be any way that you could get the Department of 
Defense to put the funds up necessary to do the things to bring the 
common system into being, with the defense air forces? 

Dr. Sxirrer. Did you mean the Department of Defense or did you 
mean Department of Commerce? 

Senator Monronry. I mean Defense. In other words, if the experi- 
mentation and development is voted on by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the chairman, against the wishes of the Department of 
Defense, then the resulting product of the development work still 
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not being desired by the Department of Defense, have you any way 
to get them to use the product ? 

n other words, you are trying to have a common system, but they 
decide they didn’t want it to begin with, they still don’t like it, and 
you have no way to make them ask for the material or the devices 
that have been brought about in this? 

Don’t you have a complete missing of gears in that operation ? 

Dr. Sxirrer. You certainly have the potential. 

Senator Monroney. Which allows a veto which would allow prac- 
tically a veto, would it not, of the Department of Defense? You 
get back to exactly where you are on AN DB, that a veto of one person 
can—from a practical standpoint, it won’t work. 

Dr. Sxirrer. I have done a lot of personal soul-searching trying 
to make up my mind whether this was in fact the best thing we could 
dream up, and I have asked myself, I think, every one of the ques- 
tions that have been asked here today. 

I haven’t had satisfactory answers for all of them. I don’t have. 
I do count on one thing, though, that I think is probably fairly im- 
portant. We have gotten into an era when finally it seems as though 
everybody concerned realizes the problem is a desperate problem, and 
there is, I believe, very much more of an atmosphere of openminded- 
ness and willingness to cooperate than we have ever had in this prob- 
lem before. 

Senator Monroney. Cooperation through desperation ? 

Dr. Sxirrer. If you want to call it that, but it is real. I have seen 
more healthy cooperation in the last couple of years than I have for 
a long time. 

I think also you might just as well face it, that I don’t believe 
that you can write words into a bill that will completely answer all 
these questions we are talking about. At least everybody has been 
trying now for 10 years, and Mr. Curtis certainly has spent a lot of 
effort trying once more. 

I do think it will depend very highly on the capabilities of this man 
that has got to handle it. He has to be competent, he has to be smart 
and he has to be a salesman. He is not going to win this battle by 
sheer force. I say that because we have been talking somewhat this 
morning in the sense of forcing things into being. 

I think he has got to very much be a salesman. And the fact that 
we have in this bill given him considerably more prestige, in fact 
given him a full-time job which we haven’t even had a corresponding 
person in ANDB, I think it adds up to a much better chance of mak- 
ing it work. 

But I repeat, it will take the sincere cooperation of everybody in- 
volved to make it work. It is one of the toughest technical problems 
that we have faced in this country. 

Senator Monronry. Could I ask you if you feel that the scheduling 
of 20 positions for grades 16, 17 and 18 is a little bit high for the size 
of this agency ? 

Dr. Sxrrrer. Without understanding better what the thing will 
finally shape up to be, I can’t really intelligently comment. The basic 
question that I.can’t foresee is the extent to which this organization 
will truly build a staff as against using contracts and using service 
laboratories and so on. 
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Ideally, I would like to see them build a staff. I suppose you don’t 
like to hear me say that. I think it is a way to get the job done. How- 
ever, in this present engineering market, it isn’t going to be easy to 
build a staff. It is the toughest time we have ever had in which to 
try to put together an organization. I will defer to Mr. Curtis’ judg- 
ment. I think if he has ‘picked that number out, I think you ought to 
leave it and fight about it as it is used up, rather than trying to ham- 
string him at this time. I think if he feels he can build this staff, he 
ought to. 

Senator Monronry. That compares: 20 for the new establishment 
with 7 for the entire civil aeronautics establishment of 19,000 em- 
ployees, CAB has 5, I think. I know you can’t put a yardstick on 
pure numbers of employees, but I wonder if that would encourage co- 
operation as much with CAA and even the Department of Defense 
because of the high-level jobs that are set up in this agency. 

Dr. Sxrrrer. I wouldn’t know other than to say that it isa big job 
that is going to require either acquiring by contract or by hire, the 
very best people you can lay your hands on. There aren’t too many of 
them that are w ell skilled in this field. So it is going to be hard to get 
this thing going in that sense. 

Senator Monroney. One other question. If the development of a 
new navigational and such as TACAN was just being started, would it 
be a part of the common system or could it be an item of a need peculiar 
to air warfare and primarily military defense ? 

Dr. Sxrr TER, If another navigation system were to come over the 
horizon today ? 

Senator Monroney. Something would come up like TACAN. In 
other words, where is your cutoff “line in making this identification as 
to the things which are necessary for the military defense, primarily of 

value to the milit: wry, and which should become part of the common 
system ? 

Somebody has got to make that decision. 

Dr. Sxirrer. That is, of course, a decision that is within the power 
of the Board and I thought maybe you were asking me to speculate a 
little bit. 

Senator Monroney. The Board can make that decision and then 
the military is bound by it. 

Dr. SKIFTeER. That i is the w ay it is written, yes. 

My own guess is that we will ride with these systems as long as we 
use any navigation system. We may ultimately not use one extensively 
because the traffic control will be slanted. On the other hand, we have 
need for other systems. We have a low frequency long-range system 
growing up now which is currently in the military, undoubtedly it is 
going to get into this civil picture, not in competition but in addition. 

The matter of the high altitude pressure pattern flying coast to coast 
and so on. So I don’t want to imply that I don’t think there will be 
any more discussion of navigation systems. There will. 

Senator Monroney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Smaruers. Any other questions? If not, that concludes the 
list of witnesses who were scheduled for this morning and the com- 
mittee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock when 
we will hear James Durfee, nee of the CAB. 

(W a at 11:58 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. the following daw Ww ednesday, May 15, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 15, 1957 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, chairman 
presiding. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Durfee, we will be glad to hear from you. You 
have a prepared statement here which is very short and we would 
like to have you read it, if you will. 

Mr. Durree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stone, our General Counsel, and Mr. Froman, of the Bureau of 
Safety Regulations, are here also. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Why don’t they come forward so you 
can all be together. 

Both of you give your names to the reporter so he will have them if 
necessary. 

Mr. Durrer. He has them. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Durfee. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. DURFEE, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD, ACCOMPANIED BY FRANKLIN M. STONE, GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL; AND ROBERT L. FROMAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF SAFETY 


Mr. Durrer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is James R. Durfee and I am Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, 

The Board appreciates the opportunity the committee has afforded 
it of appearing before you and expressing its views on S. 1856, com- 
monly known as the Airways Modernization Act of 1957. 

In substance, this act would transfer, until June 30, 1960, the au- 
thority of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics to the Airways 


Modernization Board (AMB)— 


to undertake or supervise such developmental work and service testing as tends 
to the creation of improved air navigation facilities * * * and appliances— 
and 
to plan for such orderly development * * * of aids and facilities for air navigation, 
as will best meet the needs of, and serve the interest of safety in, civil aviation. 
The Board looks with favor on the general objectives of the proposed 
bill to provide for the development and modernization of the navi- 
gation and traffic control systems. To the extent that it or any legis- 
lative proposal establishes special authority which will facilitate the 
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agreement of both civil and military interests in the establishment of 
a national system of navigation, the CAB would, of course, favor it. 
Experience in attempting to meet the needs and requirements of the 
civil and military interests under a common plan indicates that the 
difficulties in achieving this are many. 

It is not an overstatement to say that many differences of opinion 
between civil and military interests in the last 10 years, as I am ad- 
vised, have resulted in virtual deadlock and only because of the ex- 
treme need to find a solution have these interests effected a working 
compromise—and it might be added not without penalties in time, 
money, and effort. 

It is recognized that the inclusion of the Secretary of Defense as a 
member of the Airways Modernization Board is designed to reduce 
the instances whereby the military will need to exercise its exception 
authority to develop a navigation system peculiar to military require- 
ments since he is being specifically charged with the responsibility to 
agree on a common system, whereas previously, participation by the 
military in organizations like the Air Coordinating Committee and 
the Air Navigation Development Board was on an advisory basis 
only. 

it is entirely possible that both civil and military interests will be 
obligated to agree on basic principles at an early enough stage so that 
duplication of effort, incompatibility of systems and expense of time 
and money will be avoided. 

In addition, of course, the Chairman of the Airways Modernization 
Board will often have decisive power to resolve any deadlock which 
might arise between civil and military interests, 

The success of the proposed Airways Modernization Board in ac- 
complishing its objective will depend, to a very great extent, on the 
degree of use, if any, of the military exception clause. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Durfee, I think for the record we ought to 
refer to that section of the bill so the record will be clear. What sec- 
tion is it ? 

Right there, put in page 2, section (b), just for reference. Thank 

ou. 
; Mr. Durrer. You merely want to put that in? Do you want me 
to read it? 

The Cuatrman. Let’s incorporate the whole section right at this 
point, so we know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Durrer. Yes. 

(Sec. 2 (b) of S. 1856 is as follows :) 


(b) The Board shall develop, modify, test, and evaluate systems, procedures, 
facilities, and devices, to meet the needs for safe and efficient navigation and 
traffic control of all civil and military aviation except for those needs of mili- 
tary agencies which are peculiar to air warfare and primarily of military concern, 
and select such systems, procedures, facilities, and devices as will best serve 
such needs and will promote maximum coordination of air traffic control and air 
defense systems. When there is any substantial question as to whether any 
need is properly a matter of primary military concern, the Board is authorized 
and directed to determine whether it or the appropriate military agency shall 
have responsibility. Technical information concerning any research and develop- 
ment projects of the military agencies which have potential application to the 
needs of the common system shall be furnished to the Board to the maximum 
extent appropriate to. insure that common system application potential is properly 
considered. 
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The Cuarmman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Durrer. It is emphasized that it has been due to the need, real 
or apparent, of the military to develop its own navigational aids that 
many of the problems of incompatibility with civil systems have arisen 
in the past. This basic problem will be resolved only if agreement is 
reached at the Board level. 

While it is hoped that the use of the military exception clause would 
be reduced under the proposed legislation, nevertheless in order to re- 
solve possible conflicts between the common system and military de- 
velopments under the exception authority and to insure that projects 
are in fact solely related to air warfare, all such projects should be sub- 
ject to selective review by the Airways Modernization Board. 

I might say the balance of the statement on page 3 

rt Y r . ° 

The Cuarrman. You have section 2 in here. Goahead. You refer 
to section 2 (b). 

Mr. Durrer. I suggest a change in the phraseology there. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Durrer. Apparently the material in section 2 (b) of S. 1856 
beginning on page 2 with the first full sentence on line 18 and con- 
tinuing on page 3 through line 2 is designed to provide the selective 
review referred to. In the interest of more nearly accomplishing this 
objective, it is suggested that the following revisions be made in this 
material : 

“When there is any substantial question as to whether”—strike the 
words, “any need is properly”—continuing, “a matter”—insert “is”— 
“of primary”—and then insert the words, “concern to the military”— 
strike “concern”. 

So that it will read: 


When there is any substantial question as to whether a matter is of primary 
concern to the military. 





That is just probably better phraseology. To continue— 

Technical information concerning any research and development projects of 
the military agencies which have potential application to the needs of— 
we there suggest you add, “or possible conflict with.” 

The CuatrmMan. Is the underlining added ? 

Mr. Durrer. Yes. “Or possible conflict with” is an addition. 

The CuatrmMan, All right. 

Mr. Durrer (reading). 
the common system shall be furnished to the Board to the maximum extent ap- 
propriate to insure that common system application potential is properly con- 
sidered— 
and then add “and future potential conflicts with the common system 
are eliminated.” 

We believe the addition of that language, Mr. Chairman, would 
place the responsibility on both branches of the Government where 
there was a potential conflict, and before the conflict actually occurred 
and the expenditures were made, a potential conflict. which can be 
readily anticipated by both agencies, that that should be presented to 
the Board before any further steps are taken. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. It makes section (b) a much stronger section. 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And it would eliminate, had that section been in the 
law 10 years ago, it would have eliminated this costly VOR-TACAN 
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fight that we had for all these years. This language would have 
eliminated that. 

Mr. Durrer. At least it would have had the effect of bringing to the 
attention of the Air Coordinating Committee at that time that there 
was a potential conflict in that area. 

The Cuarrman. Which I must say was pretty much buried within 
the Development Board and the two departments as far as Congress 
and the appropriations were concerned for a long time before it ever 
raised its head up here. This would eliminate—at least we would 
have been on notice. 

Mr. Durrer. From my understanding of the matter, I believe that 
is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I know from personal knowledge that was correct. 

Mr. Durrer. The net effect of the proposed bill is to temporarily 
reassign responsibility in the executive so that a 3-man_ board, 
representing divergent views, will decide on a national, integrated 
system instead of a 1-man authority. While this executive depart- 
ment rearrangement does not directly affect the statutory responsi- 
bilities of the Civil Aeronautics Board, it is important to consider the 
interests of the CAB in the adoption of a common navigation system 
since, to give complete effect to any decision made by the Airways 
Modernization Board, the Civil Aeronautics Board, in most instances, 
would (1) have to adopt rules, pursuant to its authority in title VI of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, setting standards for the airborne equip- 
ment necessary to utilize the navigational aids established. 

The Cuatrman. So the record is clear there, the CAA is responsi- 
ble for safety after the airplanes have been assigned under CAB 
authority to a given airline or a given private group. CAA is respon- 
sible, of course, for the airplane itself, and CAB for the standards that 
must be set before that airplane is put into use? 

Mr. Dourrer. Yes, sir. After we have established the standards, 
certification of the aircraft then is accomplished by the CAA. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. But you must in the beginning establish 
those standards in all your rulemaking cases. 

Mr. Dourree. Under the law as it is now; yes. 

The Crarrman. Under the law. So there is somewhat of a dual 
responsibility for safety in air, resting with both the CAB, in this 
particular case, and the CAA? 

Mr. Durree. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It is not duplicated, but it is dual. 

Mr. Dourrer. I don’t think it is duplicated. 

The CHarrmMan. No; it is not. 

Mr. Dourrer. When we establish the standards and requirements 
for an aircraft, we are performing a quasi-legislative act under the 
delegation of power from the Congress. When the Administrator of 
this Board then proceeds to certificate it, they are performing an execu- 
tive act. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; to live up to the standards that you have 
established and to live up to standards of operation. 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Durree. Secondly, in this connection the Board would have 
to consider the economic impact on aircraft operators who may be 
required to utilize the navigation aids system agreed to. 
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The economic impact on aircraft operators, for example, might be 
substantial in the field of operating expense and even on the greater 
return or the rate structure of commercial aviation as it is today. 

Thirdly, in addition, the Civil Aeronautics Board is interested in 
the air-traffic control agency having equipment which is reliable and 
can be used to safely expedite the fo of traffic. 

Finally, the Board is especially interested in the limitation on the 
free use of airspace which any system, air navigation or traffic control 
would impose. Manifestly, there must be complete coordination be- 
tween the Airways Modernization Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to accomplish this. In the past, this has been accomplished 
within the framework of the Air Coordinating Committee in which 
the Board has actively participated. 

It is believed desirable, therefore, that the provisions of this bill 
include some expression of policy requiring coordination with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to the same extent as now in existence. 

The Board appreciates the opportunity to present its views with 
respect to S. 1856. 

The Cuairman. So, the Board suggests, No. 1, in the proposed legis- 
lation, a change in section 2 (b) which the general effect would be to 
tighten up the military exception clause in the bill ? 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And No. 2, inclusion in the bill to continue the same 
arrangement that the CAB now has with the Air Coordinating Board, 
with this new board ? 

Mr. Durres. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions of the chairman? Senator Mon- 
roney ? 

Senator Monroney. I was just wondering even with this amend- 
ment in this section if you feel the military will agree to the investiga- 
tion and study of air navigation aids and then adopt them lateron? I 
think it tightens it up, it is a good suggestion, but I still feel there is 
going to have to be somebody with authority, either an aviation ad- 
viser to the President or someone that can finally resolve the issue when 
conflicts occur, as they have always occurred and which you have 
pointed out have always occurred, to interrupt and make more difficult 
the common system. 

Is there a need, do you think, for maybe further implementation by 
someone who can at least specialize in this for the President as a Presi- 
dential assistant for aviation? I keep reading some suggestions of 
that in the newspapers. I don’t think that the head of this organiza- 
tion should be necessarily tied up as a Presidential designee for avia- 
tion. 

Mr. Durrer. Senator, as we are in accord with the general objec- 
tives of this legislation, the instrumentality—this is a proposal from 
the executive branch of the Government, itself, as to what apparently 
General Curtis feels would be the most effective instrumentality to 
accomplish that. . 

We do not regard this legislation as having any substantial effect 
upon the Civil Aeronautics Board as an agency of the Congress. 
Whether or not this three-man Board is the most effective instrumen- 
tality that can be chosen, as you suggest, is a matter that I don’t believe 
the Board, in our capacity, and within our jurisdiction, felt that we 
were qualified to comment on. 
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This lies outside of the realm of our jurisdiction. It is a matter 
within the jurisdiction of the executive branch of the Government. 
It.is not an encroachment upon the powers of this Board. 

Whether the proposed 3-man Board and the authority vested in it 
by this legislation is the most effective to accomplish the desired re- 
sults is a matter that the Board in its discussions has not gone into, is 
something upon which I certainly would not feel, Senator, competent 
to express an opinion. 

Senator Monroney. I am still fearful that there is no direct line of 
authority to break the deadlocks which can occur on almost every 
question of iii ‘ating the activities of bringing about new develop- 
mental instruments on navigation. And then after it is once adopted 
over the heads of the military to require them to utilize the systems, 
to which they had originally objected. 

It seems to me you had better build in some sort of a direct line to 
the President if that is going to be the only way that those conflicts 
can finally be resolved. 

Mr. Durrer. In our suggestion, Senator, that the Board be advised 
as to potential conflicts, in other words, if there is a possible conflict 
that is developing in the creation of a common navigational system 
and it is the responsibility of the military and the civil aviation au- 
thorities to advise this Board of such a possible conflict, it was the 
belief of our Board that the addition of such language would at least 
prevent a final deadlock, where at least the matter had advanced to a 
point where it really was a deadlock and expenditures were made and 
substantial progress had been made and then you had a deadlock. 

It is felt that by having the Board alerted to a possible conflict in 
an area where you could have a deadlock, that the Board could then 
act before it did become a complete deadlock. 

Senator Monroney. And would resolve it right there. 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Of course, under the section 2 (b) as far as the 
military is concerned, the President, as commander in chief, could 
say, under the wording, even your amendment had wording, this is of 
primarily military concern, and make a decision. 

Senator Monroney. That is exactly the point I am making, is, you 
are going to need a chief justice or someone to act and put this thing 
into gear, because even though the Board does adopt the need for a 
move in that direction, I don’t think you have any power to require 
the military, which represents 50 percent of the airways’ use—— 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. To give up airspace or anything else. You 
are plagued with that today. I think while you do it, you had better 
consider maybe giving the President a Special Assistant in Aviation, 
someone of the stature of General Curtis. I understand he wants to 
go back to Rochester. But certainly you can find someone who will 
be a liaison between the President, because there is no other authority 
that can throw this thing into gear. It is still a matter of good faith 
between the services. after they have 





The CuarrMan. Well, all this Board could do is make a selection, 
arrive at a decision and then there are two escapes: One that the 
Fresident. could overrule it by saying it is a primary military concern 
not to do this; the other is that both departments could fail to come 
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up here and ask the Congress for any money to carry it out, over which 
the CAB, or the Board or anyone else would have no control. 

But you agree, don’t you, Mr. Durfee, it is a step forward from the 
2 old boards, the one in particular that was in a deadlock on many 
of these matters. 

Mr. Durree. I believe the Board feels that this is a very substantial 
step forward, yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Yes. I feel somewhat like Senator Monroney, I 
think maybe we ought to go a little further after going through this 
sad experience on the VOR-TACAN situation. But I don’t know. 

Senator Monroney. It doesn’t just stop there. I mean it goes into 
avery phase, in the blocking of the extension of air routes, it is hap- 
pening all the time, and there is no one who can break that but the 
President of the United States. This organization, I don’t think it has 
even any power to go into the question of i airways. 

The Cuamman. And in the VOR-TACAN situation the two Presi- 
dents who served during that period of controversy both let the thing 
ride, this way [indicating]. 

Any further questions? I was going to say on your second sugges- 
tion, 1f you think there should be some further language in the bill on 
the participation of the Board, I mean the coordination of the Board, 
if counsel would suggest some language, we would be very happy 
to look at it. 

Senator Monroney. Where do you think that ought to come in, on 
the CAB’s participation ? 

Mr. Durrer. I think it ought—I think our idea is that it should be 
a statement of congressional policy which should be perhaps appended 
toward the end of the bill requiring that 

The Cuatrman. Or we could put it in the report, strong language 
in the report. 

Senator Monronry. It would be giving the CAB the right to inter- 
vene or explain why it feels something is wise or not, while this thing 
is still before the Board. 

Mr. Durrer. I think our idea was that a mere statement of con- 
gressional policy which would state that it is the belief of the Congress 
that matters of affecting, particularly affecting aircraft equipment in 
a navigational system, should be coordinated with the Civil Aeronau- 
ics Board because of the jurisdictional requirements of our Board. 

That is all we contemplated, was a statement of congressional intent. 
I would assume that the Board would pay attention to that. 

The CHarrman. You submit to the committee your ideas on this, 
and we will take a look whether we should try and put it in the legis- 
lation as a matter of statement of policy or in the report. We will 
take a look at it. 

Senator Monroney. That is because this abolishes the ANDB, in 
which you do have participation. 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Therefore, you are left out in the cold. 

Mr. Durrer. The ANDB is part of the Air Coordinating Committee. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Bricker. No questions. 

The Cuamrman. Senator Cotton ? 

Senator Corton. No, thank you. 
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The Cuarrman. Senator Yarborough, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Yarsorovuen. I believe not. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durfee, too, I think this is a good point to place 
in the record; as you know many of the Members of the Congress are 
reluctant to establish so-called new commissions or new boards, but in 
this particular case it would have the effect of abolishing the Air Navi- 
gation Development Board, which is included in the other board, 
the Air Coordinating Committee which would remain. 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions, Senator Yarborough ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. No questions. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to ask this. I hadn’t asked the witness because this is 
probably more for counsel. 

In the bill on page 6, it is provided that “the Board, upon unanimous 
decision and with approval of the President, may transfer to itself 
any functions (including powers, duties, activities, facilities, and parts 
of functions) of the Departments of Defense or Commerce,” and so 
forth, and names different things that might be transferred into this 
Board here created. 

Then section 5 provides that this act and all the authority conferred 
under it shall terminate on June 30, 1960, but the President may con- 
tinue the Board for purpose of liquidation for not to exceed 6 months 
after such termination. 

My question is whether this act gives the President authority to 
terminate the Civil Aeronautics Board and merge its function with 
this Board here created. If it did, we would have all of it terminated 
in 1960. 

The Cuatrman. That couldn’t occur, because CAB is a creature 
of Congress, and there they are speaking of the departmental func- 
tions that might be transferred. 

Mr. Durrer. This relates only to Departments of Defense or Com- 
merce. Weare nota part of the Department of Commerce. 

Senator YarsoroucuH. Your CAB wouldn’t be liquidated under 
that ? 

Mr. Dourrer. No. 

The Cuarrman. CAB is an arm of Congress, technically, legally, 
created by separate legislation. 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monronry. CAA could be under that section. 

The Cuarrman. CAA could be transferred. 

Mr. Durrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Or it could be liquidated. 

The Cuarrman. Or it could be liquidated. 

Mr. Durree. Our position, if that language had included the CAB, 
I think our position would be different this morning. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Durfee. 

We have one witness, president of the Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Association, Mr. Hartranft. Is he here? We will be glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Harrranrt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You have a statement here which we would be glad 
to put in the record or—it is short—you can read it to us. 

Mr. Harrranrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to intro- 
duce two of my associates, Mr. Cyril Thompson and Mr. Max Karant. 
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The Cuarmman. Glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF J. B. HARTRANFT, JR., PRESIDENT, AIRCRAFT 
OWNERS & PILOTS ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY CYRIL C. 
THOMPSON, AIRPORT CONSULTANT; AND MAX KARANT, VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. Harrranrr. My name is Joseph B. Hartranft, Jr. Iam presi- 
dent of the Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association and appear here to- 
day in their behalf. I am also president of the AOPA Foundation, 
Inc., a flying safety organization. 

The association, national in scope, and commonly known as AOPA, 
has over 65,000 qualified active civil pilots, approximately 73 percent 
or 47,450 of whom own their own aircraft. AOPA’s full-time staff 
of 57 serves the needs of the flying public using Federal airways and 
navigation facilities much in the manner the American Automobile 
Association serves the traveling public using the Nation’s highways. 
The AOPA staff includes some of the country’s foremost specialists in 
air traffic control, electronics, and airport operations. 

Except for approximately 5 years military service with the United 
States Air Force, I have been on the AOPA staff since the organiza- 
tion’s. beginning 18 years ago in 1939. I am and have been a certi- 
ficated pilot and aircraft owner for 27 years and presently base and 
fly my aircraft from Washington’s National Airport. 

The problems of coordinating of civil and military air activities 
are well known to me since I served as secretary of the Interdepart- 
mental Air Traffic Control Board (parent organization of the present 
Air Coordinating Committee complex) during the World War II 
years during and from which most of the present patterns in air traffic 
control and air regulations took form. 

Since that time as an active industry member of some 30 or more 
technical and coordinating aviation committees, I have continued to 
be an observer and participant in the growth of both military and 
civil aviation and its attendant problems which have foreshadowed the 
Curtis Committee studies and Senate bill S. 1856 which occasions this 
committee hearing today. 

AOPA is privileged to accept your invitation to appear and to pre- 
sent a viewpoint of the flying public and the users of general aircraft 
before this committee. 

The Aireraft'Owners & Pilots Association is vitally concerned with 
the matter that you have before you. The extent of our concern may 
be illustrated by the fact that our members own and fly about three- 
fourths of the active civil aircraft (excluding airline) in the United 
States. 

Further, a recent survey indicates that more than 65 percent of these 
aircraft have radio equipment which permits them to utilize all or part 
of the Federal air traffic control and air navigation system. Many are 
equipped with standards equal to or exceeding airline standards. 

The General Aviation Facilities Planning Group has developed 
figures that show that general aviation, which is our category, flew 10 
million hours in 1956. 4,600,000 of these hours were for business trans- 
portation; passenger and cargo for hire accounted for 610,000; patrol 
and survey flying reached 750,000; instruction and miscellaneous fly- 
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ing, including agricultural aviation, utilized 2,100,000 hours. The 
remaining 1,940,000 hours were for nonbusiness purposes, similar to 
airline tourist schedules. 

The Crarrman. Your organization includes people who are just 
privately flying for recreation and also those who fty for hire in some 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Harrranrr. That is correct, and we have a great many executive 
pilots and fixed-base operators. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Harrranrr. Almost all types of aircraft are utilized in some 
manner in general aviation, but its fleet units are composed principaly 
of single- engined aircraft, with an increasing number of small multi- 
engined aircraft, and with aircraft similar or identical to those used by 
the airlines. 

The present fleet of 65,000 general aviation aircraft is 40 times larger 
than the airline fleet and the number of hours flown excceds by 3 
times the hours flown by the airlines. The greatest percentage of 
general aviation flying is for business, industrial, and agricultural pur- 
poses with less than 20 percent of the total for nonbusiness purposes. 

Both Mr. Curtis and the General Aviation Facilities Planning Group 
have estimated that by 1976, the general aviation fleet will increase to 
over 100,000 aircraft. 

This fleet, due to its predominant business use, is a vital part of the 
Nation’s business, transportation, and defense economy. The business 
portion of this fleet alone will generate over 5 billion passenger-miles 
by 1976. 

The Nation’s system of airports, airways, air traffic control, and air 
navigation aids is of great importance to general aviation, just as it is 
to the airlines and the Tailitary. 

We have quoted these statistics, not just to add a mass of figures to 
the record, but to give you some idea of the interest of general aviation 
in this bill. This Board, once constituted, could make or break general 
aviation. 

The Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association heartily commends Ed- 
ward P. Curtis and his associates for the fine work done on aviation 
facilities planning. To strengthen S. 1856, we have several suggestions 
which we consider an extension of Mr. Curtis’ thinking and which 
serve to clarify points which are vital to this bill. We believe that 
our proposals are in harmony with the desire of this committee and 
the Congress, to provide the effective safeguards for civil aviation 
which the public interest requires. 

Senator Bricker. Did Mr. Curtis confer with you on this bill when 
he was working on it ? 

Mr. Harrranrt. Senator Bricker, we addressed a communication 
to Mr. Curtis and expressed the viewpoint substantially as I will 
relate it here. After that we had a personal conference with Mr. Curtis 
and based upon that conference, I made the statement that I believed 
that it was generally in accord with Mr. Curtis’ viewpoint. 

Senator Bricker. And he generally concurred with your suggestions 
or what you wanted ? 

Mr. Harrranrr. Yes; with one exception which I will delineate a 
little later in the testimony. 

Senator Bricker. Did he oppose that ? 

Mr. Harrranrt. It was not discussed with him. 
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Senator Bricker. I see, that point wasn’t taken up. 

Mr. Harrranrt. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Bricker. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrranrr. We are prepared to suggest areas in which your 
committee may wish to consider changes in the bill to provide these 
safeguards. However, this should not be construed to detract from the 
excellent work that Mr. Curtis has done, or his intent in recommend- 
ing this legislation. Our suggestions are intended to strengthen the 
bill and are based on our extensive experience over the years in deal- 
ing with Government committees such as the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee and the Air Navigation Development Board. 

The Airways Modernization Bo: ird, as proposed, would have certain 
statutory responsibilities, whereas the Air Coordinating Committee 
can only recommend policy to be followed by member agencies. It 
should be noted that the recommendations of the ACC have at times 
been accepted as binding policy decisions by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, despite the fact that the sole statutory responsibility 
is the CAA’s and not the ACC’s. Thus, we find that by virtue of the 
large military voting power on the ACC, the military can dominate 
civil aviation. The T Kc ‘AN (tactical air navigation) controversy is 
a prime example of this. It may be interesting to note that the mili- 
tary and the Department of Commerce spokesmen on the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee—but not the CAA—used the civil jet transport as 
justification for imposing the military system on civil users. Now, 
the airlines have disclaimed this requirement and we find the taxpayers 
and civil aviation saddled with an exclusively military system that is 
costing nearly a half-billion dollars. 

The Cuarrman. For the purpose of the record, in this particular 
case, the way the situation is now-—this is the thing we got into with 
all this fight—you have the 3 big segments of av iation, commercial, the 
segment you represent, and military, and we have the 3 segments of 
the air- navigation system, VOR, DME, and TACAN. You are re- 
quired now or will be—I don’t know how you can get away from it— 
you use both TACAN and VOR, and you are going to abandon DME, 
is that correct, your segment? You are forced to use TAC AN, you 
will be if you are not now, for distance. 

Mr. Harrranrr. I believe, sir, the situation now is that no one 
in civil aviation has a requirement for TACAN, and everyone in civil 
aviation was satisfied with DME-VOR, and still is. The system is still 
on the air as far as it was implemented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The testimony was, about a week ago, that we were 
going to abolish DME, and require, or attempt to require, all three of 
the s segments of aviation to use TACAN for distance. For azimuth, 
private and commercial would continue to use DOR, the military 
would use TACAN for both, and the DME would be abolished, phased 
out of the picture. 

Mr. Harrranrt. That is correct, sir. 

It might be a pertinent comment to say that so far as we know, as of 
today there is not even a design that we know of for civil DME oper- 
ating in the TACAN system, we do not know of any VORTAC sta- 
tion on the air operating in the system, only one experimental station 
at Indianapolis. There are an undisclosed number of TACAN instal- 
lations operating by the military establishment which civil aircraft 
have no capability of using. 
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The Cuarrman. Yes. Or if they did, it would still even add to the 
tremendous cost you are talking about, new equipment ? 

Mr. Harrranrr. If the distance measuring is to be used by civil 
users. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Harrranrr. That would be so. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, all right. 

Senator Bricker. What do you estimate that cost ? 

Mr. Harrranrt. Senator Bricker, I do not know. We have in- 
quired and we have been unable to get an equipment cost defined suffi- 
ciently to give an answer on that. We don’t know. 

Senator Bricker. If that were so, it would put a lot of people out 
of business, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Harrranrt. We dont know the weight, we don’t know the size 
of the equipment or the cost of the equipment, because no such equip- 
ment exists to our knowledge. 

Senator Bricker. Today? 

Mr. Harrranrr. Today. Our past experierice with the ACC indi- 
cates that it is essential that adequate safeguards be available to main- 
tain a system of checks and balances so as to protect the public and 
civilian interest from domination by any group or interest. 

For this purpose, we propose that this Board be directed to appoint 
a representative industry advisory group. 

Senator Bricker. They could do that now, of course, if they wanted 
to, under the bill. 

Mr. Harrranrt. Yes, sir, they have the authority to do it, we take 
it a step further and say it should be a part and parcel of the legisla- 
tion. 

This group consisting of representatives from the various phases of 
civil aviation, should then be consulted by the Board with respect to 
industry requirements. Representation on this group, for example, 
could well be selected from the Conference of National Aviation Or- 
ganizations or the General Aviation Facilities Planning Group. We 
fee] that civil users of the airspace have not had the proper voice in 
matters pertaining to its activities, dating back to Reorganization 
Plan No. 4, which placed the CAA under the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation. 

Senator Bricker. Bo you think that an overall advisory group such 
as this contemplated to be would not keep in full touch with your 
representative, with the group that you represent, and all others that 
do represent private flying ? 

Mr. Harrranrt. I didn’t hear the first part of your question. 

Senator Bricker. Do you have any doubt but what they would 
keep in constant touch with you? Because you are a large segment 
of the industry and they can’t encompass the field unless they do 
take into consideration your interests ? 

Mr. Harrranrt. I believe we might have in the same light con- 
sidered that to be under the present setup, but nevertheless we had 
such things as TACAN take place. So I think that would not be 
assured unless the legislation, itself, puts in the requirement. I think 
it is somewhat similar to the position Mr. Durfee just took with re- 
spect to the necessity of coordinating activities with the Board. 
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Senator Bricker. TACAN was considered essential for the mili- 
tary, which is an overweaning authority and should be, I think, para- 
mount at the present anyway, don’t you? 

Mr..Harrranrt. I do, sir, and at the close of my prepared statement 
I have a comment or two I should like to make concer ning that poimit. 

Senator Bricker. All right. 

Mr. Harrranrr. The inclusion of an industry advisory group is 
the minimum, as we see it, to give industry a voice in a matter so vital 
to its welfare. It may well be that you gentlemen can further streng- 
then these minimum safeguards through your intimate knowledge 
and experience with legislative matters. 

The Taniing’s of the proposed biil, which would except “those needs 
of military agencies which are peculiar to air warfare and primarily 
of military concern,” should be clarified and strengthened to prevent 
situations such as we have had in the past—like TAC AN, for example. 

Senator Bricker. Now you say preventing. You don’t mean pre- 
venting TACAN, you mean preventing the confusion that resulted 
from the development without knowledge of that system ? 

Mr. Harrranrr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Bricker. You are not in a position to say that the military 
shouldn’t have moved in the field of TACAN, are you? 

Mr. Harrranrt. Senator Bricker, | would say this: If I can answer 
that question by just a brief summary. There was in the beginning a 
common system formed by the RTCA under the subcommittee known 
as S. C. 31 to which all participants in the airspace locked the door, 
threw away the key, and resolved what the common system would be. 

That determined one ver y primary thing, that was that the common 
system would not serve the tactical requirements of the military. 
Now this is something that is important to our present dilemma. 

Senator Bricker. Yes. 

Mr. Harrranrr. Then in circumstances which have been outlined, 
I think in great detail and which I shall not go into, a system was 
developed by the Navy primarily as a tactical system to use on carriers 
at. sea and perhaps a few coastal shore stations. 

Senator Bricker. Because it was found more effective / 

Mr. Harrranrr. With which no one had any quarrel because it 
was a vitally necessary military requirement. Then suddenly and for 
reasons—— 

The CuatrmMan. Well, it goes a little further than that. They did 
that before they had made sufficient tests whether or not TACAN was 
a good substitute for VOR and DME, as to the degree of accuracy, 
and they testified here that those tests wouldn’t be certain until some- 
time in 1958, and they still don’t know the accurate degree. 

Now that is the testimony in front of this committee. 

Mr. Harrranrt. Yes,sir. I think there was a step—— 

Senator Bricker. Which cost a considerable amount of money. 

The CuatrMan. Yes, we read the figures yesterday. They run into 
$230 million with the military alone. 

Mr. Harrranrr. Mr. Chairman, I think there is an important step 
in there, in which this system 

The Cuatrman, I didn’t mean to interrupt you, but it goes further 
than that, even. 

Mr. Harrranrtr. It does. There is one small chapter left out that 
should be stated in fairness to the situation, 
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The Crarmman. Yes. 

Mr. Harrranrt. At some point along the line this purely Navy sys- 
tem was made, perhaps through Air Force interest, then a compre- 
hensive system of air navigation, not just a homing device to return 
military aircraft to carriers. And it was therein that the confusion 
started to take place. 

The Crairman. And I might say for the record, the testimony last 
week, too, was that no matter what we agree upon now, or what the 
CAA agrees upon in the continuation of a common system, the Navy 
has been designated to buy the whole works. 

Mr. Harrranrt. I have no comment on that, sir. 

The CrHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Harrranrr. The TACAN system now appears to be peculiarly 
and exclusively a military requirement. There is no other requirement 
for TACAN as we stand today. 

It is a tactical system, required solely for tactical purposes. Civil 
aviation was already being served adequately by the VOR-DME sys- 
tem, and may I say that there was nothing of record that I know of 
by the military or anyone else who said that the distance measuring 
portions, the DME, was not satisfactory, but there were great techni- 
cal questions with respect to frequency use and thousand megacycle 
bands and so on, which had a great part to do in the supplanting of 
the system. 

This system, previously agreed to by everybody, including the mili- 
tary, was bought and paid for with public funds. However, to force 
TACAN on civil aviation and the so-called common system, the mili- 
tary forced changes in the Government’s policy on the common sys- 
tem. These changes now require the common system to serve mili- 
tary tactical requirements; the previous policy committed the common 
system only to the serving of nontactical requirements. 

Under today’s ground rules, then, all civil aviation can be—and 
inevitably must be—forced to accept constant costly changes, changes 
vital to the maintenance of tactical superiority by our Armed Forces. 

Thus, we can look to no stability whatever in the so-called common 
system. 

Senator Bricker. What is back of forcing all to comply with the 
common system ? 

Mr. Harrranrr. The S. C. 31 report of the RTCA, which was 
recognized by the President of the United States, which was agreed 
to by all departments and users concerned. 

Senator Bricker. And the change that you anticipate being required 
was without consultation at all ? 

Mr. Harrranrt. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Bricker. With the industry generally’ 

Mr. Harrranrr. That is correct. 

Senator Bricker. Was it done in secrecy ? 

Mr. Harrranrt. Senator Bricker, the first we heard about it were 
rumors. We found at the time, as my recollection is, that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, who had a very vital role in the airways 
system, knew no more about it at that time than we did. 

Senator Bricker. It was purely a military matter / 

Mr. Harrranrt. It was not until the equipment had been purchased 
in very substantial quantity that the revelation finally came, and a 
committee was formed, and at that point the committee was told in 
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effect, well the military has it, we are going to use it, now you figure 
out a way it can be done. 

The CuHarrman. I can’t give you the dates but I can give you the 
dollars. There was $139 million either purchased or committed be- 
fore anyone had any knowledge, public knowledge, by the military. 
$139 million. 

Mr. Harrranrt. It is my belief, gentlemen—I say “my belief”— 
that the so-called VORTAC compromise, in which we are now paying 
for a system and a half, with the taxpayers’ dollars, would not have 
been made had it not been for the representations of the requirement 
by 1959 that it was required for jet civil air transport. 

That now apparently has been reversed. I would recommend for 
committee reading Technical Memorandum 7-57 of the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee, dated April 12, 1957. 

The Cuarrman. We will put that in the record. 

(The memorandum is as follows :) 


AtR CoorDINATING COMMITTEE, 
TECHNICAL DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1957. 


TECHNICAL DIVISION MEMORANDUM NO. 7-57 


To: Air Coordinating Committee. 
Subject: United States VORTAC DMB policy. 
References: ACC 52/14.204 and .204A. 

ACC 59/58.4B ( Rev.) and .4C. 

At its meeting held on March 27, 1957, the Technical Division approved ACC 
§2/14.204 as indicated in ACC 52/14.204A. 

During discussion of the paper, however, the Air Transport Association repre- 
sentative requested deletion of certain passages which paraphrased certain por- 
tions of the VORTAC decision as set forth in ACC 59/58.4C. The implication 
of this move on the part of the ATA representative caused considerable apprehen- 
sion among several members of the Division, and consequently it was agreed that 
the ATA would submit its position on this matter in writing for circulation to the 
Air Coordinating Committee. 

Accordingly, the attached correspondence, which is believed to be self-explana- 
tory, is circulated for information and any necessary action by the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

J. A. MoCrary, Secretary. 


ATTACHMENT A 


AtR COORDINATING COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1957. 
Mr, WILLIAM B. BECKER, 
Director of Operations, Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 Sixteenth Street, NW., Washington, D. C0. 

Dear Brit: You will recall that during the Technical Division meeting held on 
March 27, 1957, there was considerable discussion of ACC 52/14.204 concerning 
the international aspects of the United States VORTAC/DME program, and it 
was agreed that you would sent me a letter explaining the position of the airlines 
with respect to their requirements for TACAN-compatible DME. 

As you know, the members of the Division were considerably alarmed by your 
statements at the meeting, since heretofore the ATA has fully supported the 
VORTAC decision. Consequently, in accordance with your agreement at the 
aforementioned meeting, I urge you to send me a letter of explanation for dis- 
tribution to the ACC as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. McCrary, 
Secretary, Technical Division, 
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ATTACHMENT B 


Arr TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957. 
Mr. J. A. MoCrary, 
Secretary, Technical Division, 
Air Coordinating Committee, 
Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. McCrary: Reference is made to your letter of March 29, 1957, and 
the Technical Division meeting held on March 27, 1957, with relation to the 
discussion of ACC 52/14.204. This paper concerns the international aspects of 
the United States VORTAC program, particularly as it is related to the replace- 
ment of the existing distance measuring standard specifications contained in 
ICAO annex 10, and the ICAO sixth session COM Division. 

The airlines do not concur with some of the statements included in the “discus- 
sion” portion of ACC 52/14.204. We recommend the following changes in the 
paper: 

(1) Page 4, last sentence in the last paragraph, strike the phrase “and the 
planned introduction of civil jet transport flights in the United States in 1959, 
both of”. 

(2) Page 5, first paragraph, with reference to the phrase “At the same time, 
however, there has been an operational need for a distance measuring service 
* * *” it should be understood that this phrase should not be taken to mean 
that there is an “airline operational need” for distance measuring service. 

(3) Page 6, the large paragraph in the middle of the page, strike the second 
sentence. 

(4) Page 7, “Conclusion II,” in the last two lines, strike the phrase “in time 
for the introduction of civil jet operations”. 

In the interest of satisfying the special needs of the military services for the 
defense of the country, the scheduled airlines of the United States support the 
establishment of VORTAC as part of the common system. However, ground- 
based distance measuring equipment, insofar as airline operations are concerned, 
is considered desirable but not a requirement. 

In preparation for the ATA participation in the Nav Panel recommendations 
to the ACC on the resolution of the TACAN/VOR-DME problem, a special 2-day 
meeting of these airlines was held in Washington on August 13 and 14, 1956. As 
a result of this meeting, a statement was developed and approved by the airlines 
which had contracted for jet aircraft, and late in the afternoon of August 15, 
1956, was read into the record of the Nav Panel by the ATA member. 

A copy of this statement is attached hereto. The statement reflects the cur- 
rent position of the airlines on the VORTAC program. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON W. ARNOLD, 
Vice President, Operations and Engineering. 


ATTACHMENT 2 TO ATA OPERATIONS MEMORANDUM 


ATR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1956. 

VOR, ILS, and civil DME, as currently implemented and as planned for ex- 
pansion by CAA and ICAO nations, meet the requirement of the airline industry 
from the standpoint of en route navigation, approach procedures, and traffic 
control. 

Conversely, .he military services have stated officially that they have a re- 
quirement for a rho-theta system of navigation, with greater bearing accuracy, 
eapable of being installed aboard naval ships, and having improved siting char- 
acteristics. They have further stated that the VOR/DME civil system does not 
meet these requirements, whereas the TACAN system, which was developed by 
the military, does meet these requirements. 

Furthermore, the military have stated that they are proceeding immediately 
with the installation of TACAN at 181 military bases and at 48 “gay filler” sta- 
tions to connect these bases with TACAN routes. The resulting routes, based 
on this military program, will be noncoincident and incompatible with the pre- 
sent Federal airways system. 

The maintenance and improvement of an adequate traffic-control system is 
essential to the welfare of the Nation from the standpoint of both defense and 
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civil aviation. The inadequacy of the air traffic control system is one of the 
most serious problems facing all users of aviation today. The introduction of 
an incompatible TACAN route structure will place an unacceptable burden on 
the air traffic control system, which would be expected to control TACAN 
equipped aircraft, crisscrossing and intersecting the present route structure. 
The effect would be to compound the existing problem, decrease the traffic flow 
provided by the presently overloaded system, and impede the implementation of 
improved traffic control techniques and procedures. 

Since the military services have a special requirement which, according to 
their official statement, must be met for the defense of the country, and, further- 
more, since the present traffic control system must be maintained not only at 
its present level of safety and efficiency but must be substantially improved, 
it is imperative that the added complexities of noncoincident TACAN routes be 
avoided. A single common system route structure for air traffic control purposes 
must be maintained and expanded to accommodate all airspace users. 

Under these circumstances, and in the interest of solving the military problem 
and of maintaining and developing the most effective route structure and traffic- 
control sytem, the scheduled airlines support the colocation of TACAN at VOR 
sites to provide TACAN routes for military use that are coincident and com- 
patible with the Federal airways route structure. 

Furthermore, the scheduled air carriers advocate and support the continued 
use and expansion of VOR and ILS to its full capabilities including, as a mini- 
mum, the implementation of the CAA 5-year plan. 

On the assumption that the military are proceeding with TACAN implemen- 
tation, and in recognition of ACC action which encourages integration of TACAN 
into the common system, the airlines consider that a TACAN source of distance 
information will be acceptable to their needs, provided that a VOR/TACAN 
channel pairing plan is accomplished. 

It has been determined that TACAN type airborne distance measuring equip- 
ment can be obtained in time to meet the airline jet aircraft needs. The deter- 
mination of delivery schedules of the airline airborne equipment was based 
on premise that the Government makes a prompt decision. 


Mr. Harrranrr. That, then, leads me to reiterate my statement, 
as of now no one in civil aviation has a requirement for TACAN. 

So far as this bill is concerned, we feel its provisions should be 
strengthened so that there will be a mandatory requirement that no 
Government agency—military or civil—can ever again develop equip- 
ment or facilities that affect the common system, and do so in secrecy. 

Another point that we want to express our opinion on is that con- 
cerning the powers of the Board to transfer to itself certain functions 
of other agencies. We have no concern as long as this is confined to 
research and evaluation functions. However, we would oppose any 
transfer of operational functions from an agency such as the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

The success or failure of the Board will depend, in our opinion, on 
the knowledge and ability of the Chairman and his Board members. 
The development of our aviation’s capability will be vitally affected 
by their actions. 

Senator Bricker. Civil aviation ? 

Mr. Harrranrt. Correct, sir. I am sorry, sir, I omitted the word 
“eivil.” 

In summary, the Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association endorses 
the intent of S. 1856 and recommends that the bill be strengthened 
by the provisions to adequately protect the public interest. 

I wish to thank the members of this committee for the opportunity 
to present the views of the Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association and 
the users it represents. 

I would like to add this further comment, the comment which was 
not discussed with Mr. Curtis. I have done considerable soul search- 
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ing on this problem and in our staff we have come to this conclusion, 
which seems to run quite contrary to the opinions I have heard ex- 
pressed here. 

I do not think it is fair to the military, who have an extremely 
important mission which no patriotic citizen will in any way derogate, 
and I think it is unfair to commercial aviation, civil aviation, to try to 
roll into one ball of wax a so-called common system which will serve 
the tactical requirements of the military. 

It is my own opinion that TACAN right now probably is obsolete. 
We are going into an age of the guided missile. And under our cur- 
rent ground rules, once again, our common system and all of its equip- 
ment will require further alteration, if not replacement, in order to 
accommodate the guided missiles. The point being that industry needs 
stability. We can’t keep changing every day in order to keep pace with 
a changing military requirement. Nor do we feel that the military 
should be hamstrung by having to drag their feet with a piece of equip- 
ment that they cannot use. 

I am not convinced that the military cannot use their own system, 
which always seems to be in the direction of greater reliability, greater 
accuracy, perhaps, than that which we in the civil field need or require. 
I am not convinced that the control problems cannot be adequately 
solved even though the military are using different types of equipment 
to achieve the same navigational purposes, 

And my second and last point, gentlemen, is in review of testimony 
given to your committee in 1954 on Senate bill 2647, and again on 
January 4, 1956, before the Aviation Subcommittee of this committee, 
1 posed the question then, and I pose it again today: If we cannot 
achieve agreement with respect to the planned board, is there not merit 
in rolling back Reorganization Plans Nos. 4 and 10, giving back to 
the CAA Administrator the powers which, in my opinion, the Con- 
gress very wisely set up initially, and under which we operated to 
bring this Nation first and foremost in both military and civil air 
power? And could we not then contain within this revitalized CAA 
a section or a department or a division on military requirements, to 
which the military could affix important members of their technical 
staffs, and then, if necessary, give to this new organization some right 
of recourse to the military, perhaps to the President, for those matters 
which could not be resolved, and which I believe everyone seems to be 
in agreement must be resolved by the Chief Executive ultimately ? 

I wonder if we haven’t gone far enough in overorganizing the in- 
dustry and the Government in the aviation field. To reiterate, we 
have no quarrel with the present bill if it will achieve its purposes. 
We have suggested safeguards in it. 

Alternatively, we suggest that the Congress might wish to take a 
good look at the Reorganization Plans Nos. 4 and 10, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, as it was constituted prior to the time 
that it was put under the Commerce Department to see if that might 
not be an avenue to set up this program which we all agree must be 
done, and be done very quickly and very successfully. 

May I thank you, sir, for the opportunity of appearing before your 
group. 

The Cuatrman. At this point in the record put in Reorganization 
Plans Nos. 4 and 10. 
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(The material is as follows :) 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 4 
(53 Stat. 561, 5 U. S. C.) 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Sec. 7. Transfer of Civil Aeronautics Authority—(a) The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and its functions, the Office of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
and its functions, and the functions of the Air Safety Board are transferred to 
the Department of Commerce. 

(b) The functions of the Air Safety Board are consolidated with the functions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, which shall hereafter be known as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and which shall, in addition to its other functions, discharge 
the duties heretofore vested in the Air Safety Board so as to provide for the inde- 
pendent investigation of aircraft accidents. The office of the members of the Air 
Safety Board are abolished. 

(ec) The Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, whose functions shall be ad- 
ministered under the direction and supervision of the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board, which shall report to Congress and the President 
through the Secretary of Commerce, shall constitute the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority within the Department of Commerce: Provided, That the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board shall exercise its functions of rule-making (including the prescrip- 
tion of rules, regulations, and standards), adjudication, and investigation inde- 
pendently of the Secretary of Commerce: Provided further, That the budgeting, 
accounting, personnel, procurement, and related routine management functions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board shall be performed under the direction 2nd super- 
vision of the Secretary of Commerce through such facilities as he shall designate 
or establish. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 10 OF 195: 


(67 Stat. 644) 


PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 


SEcTION 1. Transfer of functions.—There are hereby transferred to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (hereinafter referred to as the “Board’’) the functions of the 
Postmaster General with respect to paying to each air carrier so much of the com- 
pensation fixed and determined by the Board under section 406 of the Civil Aero- 
nauties Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 998, as amended, 49 U. 8S. C. 486), as is in excess of 
the amount payable to such air carrier, under honest, economical, and efficient 
management, for the transportation of mail by aircraft, the facilities used and 
useful therefor, and the services connected therewith at fair and reasonable rates 
fixed and determined by the Board in accordance with that section without regard 
to the following provision of subsection (b) thereof: “the need of each such air 
carrier for compensation for the transportation of mail sufficient to insure the per- 
formance of such service, and, together with all other revenue of the air carrier, 
to enable such air carrier under honest, economical, and efficient management to 
maintain and continue the development of air transportation to the extent and 
of the character and quality required for the commerce of the United States, 
the postal service, and the national defense.” 

Sec. 2. Interim provisions.—The Board may fix, without prior notice and hear- 
ing, the initial rates to be paid by the Postmaster General under this reorganiza- 
tion plan for mail-transportation services rendered on and after the date when 
the plan becomes effective. At any time thereafter the Board upon its own mo- 
tion may, and upon the petition of the Postmaster General or the carrier con- 
cerned shall, institute new proceedings to fix and determine, after notice and 
hearing, the rates to be paid by the Postmaster General in accordance with sec- 
tion 1 of this reorganization plan, and the rates so fixed and determined shall 
supersede the initial rates from the date of the motion or petition. 

Sec. 3. Incidental transfers.—There shall be transferred from the Post Office 
Department to the Board so much of the personnel, property, records, and unex- 
pended balances of appropriations, aliocations, and other funds, employed, held, 
used, available, or to be made available in connection with the functions trans- 
ferred by this reorganization plan as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
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deems to be required for the performance of those functions. Such measures and 
dispositions as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall deem to be neces- 
sary in order to effectuate the transfers provided for in this section shall be 
carried out in such manner as he shall direct and by such agencies as he shall 
designate. 

Sec. 4. Effective date.—The provisions of this reorganization plan shall take 
effect on the first day of the first calendar month following forty-five days after 
the date they would take effect under section 6 (a) of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949,as amended, in the absence of this section, and shall be applicable only 
with respect to services rendered on and after the date on which the reorganiza- 
tion plan takes effect under this section. 

The CuatrMan. We will get that and put it in the record so the 
record will show what you are talking about. 

Any questions? 

Senator Monroney. Isn’t that about what the Curtis report recom- 
mends, except they want a trial marriage period to try out this Air 
Modernization Board with the military ‘and with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics, so that ultimately in 3 years or so it will be merged into, again, and 
established as an independent CAA ? 

Mr. Harrranrt. I think we are talking about methods, Senator. 
The underlying policy point is that the Federal Airw: ays System in 
our opinion should be under civil and not military control. At the 
same time, the military in no way should be hamstrung from their very 
important missions, which no one will quarrel with. 

Senator Monroney. But as I under stood, that was one of the pat- 
terns that General Curtis advocated, that the military people would 
be represented eventually on the CAA, and they would handle that 
part which was essentially military in bringing about a common sys 
tem, in which the military would have their own participation ? 

I agree with you, I think one of the great failures of the moderniza- 
tion of our airw ays has been the divided control of civil aeronautics 
and its subsidiary place which it occupies in one of the Cabinet de- 
partments. 

I have advocated that all along, as you well know, but I doubt 
whether under today’s situation that we will have enough strength 
to accomplish that which you advocate. We can’t wait much longer 
for bringing about the modernization of our airw ays and the new elec- 
tronic dveices that will be necesary to implement our present system 
to carry the traflic we expect. 

Therefore, I think if we can work out something in the nature of 
this Board, that we could go forward while we make plans to have 
a unified department of aviation or bureau of aviation, we will be 
further ahead than if we just don’t do anything and quarrel about 
the organization. 

I know your continuing interest in this, because you are the ones who 
get squeezed the worst in the overcrowded air space. 

Mr. Harrranrt. We understand there is a matter of give and take 
The only thing we ask for is a fair audience when decisions are made. 
We do not feel this has been the case in the past. 

Senator Bricker. Fair what? 

Mr. Harrranrt. Fair audience and participation. 

The Cuairman. If you have any suggested language for the bill or 
report, or both, I wish you would give it to us. 

r. HartRaNrr. May I have permission to enter that in written 
form ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 
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If-DME was summarily cut off now, would that seriously jeopardize 
air safety for the private plane ? 

Mr. Harrranrr. The answer is “no,” but with an explanation, Mr. 
Chairman. DME was very well on its way—I am speaking now of air- 
borne implementation 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Harrranrr. But when the TACAN bubble broke, no manu- 
facturer obviously wanted to continue producing a piece of equip- 
ment which, in all probability, was not going to be used, or on which 
there was any serious question, no one from that point on would buy 
it. I think the great tragedy in this whole situation is the fact that 
the one single thing we could have done to help our problems of air- 
way traffic control has gone down the drain, and that is the ability of a 
ground controller to use any point in the air space as a holding point. 
This means that we could have shrunk these huge blocks of airspace 
that we now must reserve for aircraft; this means that we could have 
reduced substantially the stacking up of aircraft; this means that we 
could have routed aircraft in the patterns of approach to airports and 
improve the acceptance rate of those airports to a very large degree. 

There was no single step that might have been taken and taken 
quickly with equipments which were already available, bought and 
paid for, than the DME system. This is a great sacrifice in this 
dilemma. 

The Cuarrman. The testimony again last week was that there are 
to be no more DME ground facilities—and the purpose is to phase it 
out, so it is dead, for the future, I mean, as you point out. 

Mr. Harrranrt. I think that is a real tragedy, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Yes. 

Any further questions / 

The Senator from Texas. 

Senator YarsoroueH. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Bricker? 

Senator Bricker. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Whatever your suggestions 
are, we will leave the record open. 

Mr. Harrranrt. Thank you. 

(The following supplementary statement was submitted :) 

AIRCRAFT OWNERS & PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1957. 





Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: I'd like to clarify a point that was raised during 
the course of my testimony before your committee on May 15, 1957. It has to do 
with our contention that we can never expect any stability in civi’. avia‘:ion so long 
as we are forced to meet military tactical requirements in the so-called common 
system. 

Mr. Tipton later raised the point that a common system is absolutely essential, 
beeause all of us—military and civil—must use the same airspace. This is true, 
and we have never questioned this fact, nor has AOPA ever contended that 
there should be separate airspace for each of the various airspace users. 

Broadly speaking, the common system concept must always prevail. But every- 
one who uses this term seems to construe it to mean, for example, that there can 
only be one radio-navigation system in operation on the ground in order to con- 
form to the common system concept. It is only this contention with which AOPA 
disagrees. And it is this contention which, if carried any fur:her ia our airspace 
planning, can cause grave damage to civil aviation. 
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We see no reason why all civil aviation must be forced to adopt a specific sys- 
tem called TACAN, just because the military insist they must have TACAN. The 
state of the military science being what it is, we can—and must—expect them 
to soon come up with still another specific system that is superior to TACAN. 
This process is well known, and is the only way our military can keep ahead of 
a potential enemy. 

Constant, costly change is absolutely essential to the military. But it is a 
major threat to the survival of civil aviation. 

The one-of-everything concept of the common system has always been a myth, 
and is today. At this very moment our so-called common system consists of 1 
TACAN system, one-half a VOR-DME system, 1 low-frequency radio-navigation 
system, 1 instrument-landing system, and 1 radar ground-controlled approach 
(GCA) system. 

It might very well be possible to have such a single-equipment common system 
for both civil and military today—if we were still operating under the rules 
originally set down for the common system. Those rules clearly and specifically 
said that the common system could and should only be expected to serve non- 
tactical military requirements. 

But one of the key steps taken by the military in their successful efforts to 
force on civil aviation the TACAN system they had already secretly purchased 
was to change these ground rules to say that the common system now must serve 
tactical military aviation. This one policy change drastically changes the entire 
common system concept. 

AOPA’s point is that it now appears essential that all concerned recognize 
this fact of life for what it is. Civil aviation absolutely must have stability in 
the common system. The military absolutely must have continual change. 
The two requirements are incompatible. So the common system, as we see it, 
must permit both major segments of the airspace users to follow these opposing 
policies. 

Thus the “common system,” in the broad definition of the term, must incor- 
porate more than one of any specific type of equipment, so long as civil and 
military have diverse requirements for getting the same service. 

It is quite conceivable, then, that the common system—under the new rules 
requiring the serving of tactical military aircraft—can actually include two or 
more radio-navigation systems, depending on the varying requirements of users. 

Cordially, 
7 J.B. HARTRANFT, Jr., President. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tipton. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee 


The Cuarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Tipton. 





STATEMENT OF STUART G. TIPTON, PRESIDENT, AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM B. 
BECKER, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, ATA 


Mr. Tipron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Stuart G. Tipton, president of the Air Transport Association, whose 
membership includes most of the scheduled airlines of the United 
States. And I would like to introduce at this point Mr. William 
Becker, who is director of operations of the ATA, who may be called 
upon to comment. 

I have a brief statement which I will read, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Treron. We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you 
and testify on S. 1856—the Airways Modernization Act of 1957. We 
support this legislation because it is an effective means of meeting an 
urgent problem, one which is slowing down the development of avia- 
tion in this country. 

I will not make a long statement even though the subject matter 
of today’s hearing is of crucial national importance. There is no need 
for me to repeat testimony we have previously presented to this com- 
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mittee. On March 5, 1956, we reviewed the air traffic control situation 
in detail in connection with the hearings on S. 2818 (hearings, p. 365). 
In the barest summary we had the following things to say: 

Our present air navigation and traffic control system has served well 
in the past, but it is no longer adequate to meet the air traffic control 
needs of the immediate present or of the future. The rapid rate of 
aviation growth and the increasing speeds of the aircraft impose a 
burden on navigation and traffic control facilities which makes manda- 
tory the fullest utilization of the most advanced electronic and auto- 
matic devices and techniques which modern science and production 
will permit. We pointed out the urgent need of coordination and di- 
rection in the development of our future air traffic control system. 

Since 1948, joint research and development in the air navigation and 
traffic control field has been handled by the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board, an agency set up by interdepartmental agreement between 
the Commerce and Defense Departments. Here we had two com- 
petent agencies, trying to work together, but often pulling in opposite 
directions, The marvel is that they accomplished as much as they did. 
Sometimes they hid the results of their research from each other, with 
the consequence that they created confusion as to the proper course 
of action. The TACAN controversy is the example with which this 
committee is most familiar. 

ANDB had three fundamental defects. It lacked statutory author- 
ity. Being a sort of a committee, it lacked a chairman or head who 
had responsibility for its operation. It acted only by unanimous con- 
sent and consequently it often came to an impasse. It did not have 
its own appropriation—the money it had was by sufference of the two 
Departments. 

The bill here proposed would correct those fundamental defects. It 
would establish the program by statute and it would spell out clearly 
the responsibility and authority of the agency to administer it. Funds 
would be provided directly to the agency. 

This agency, the Airways Modernization Board, would be composed 
of the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of Commerce, and a Chair- 
man appointed by the President. The 2 Secretaries must be rep- 
resented because they are the top representatives of the 2 agencies most 
directly involved in the development of air navigation and traffic con- 
trol facilities. In addition, the Secretary of Defense represents the 
major user of our present system. 

Of equal or greater importance, however, is the fact that its Chair- 
man will, as an appointee of the President, represent the overall public 
interest and be independent of the specialized point of view represented 
by the other two members. 

The Cuarrman. Right there, yesterday the testimony brought out 
that there was apparently no objection either from Mr. Curtis or any 
of the other witnesses to have the Chairman confirmed by the Senate. 
Do you have any objection to that ? 

Mr. Tieron. We surely don’t. Anything that would give the Chair- 
man of that Board more stature and prestige is, in our opinion, a step 
in the right direction. 

This organization will be in a position to do the kind of task which 
was needed and which was contemplated when the Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board was set up. 
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The job which has to be done is not so much a problem of original 
research as it is a job of taking the research at the machines and 
techniques which are known and applying them to the needs of an 
automatic airways system. The Civ Aeronautics Administration 
now has a ar. oan for strengthening our present system by utilizing 
in greater number and with improved efficiency the devices and tech- 
niques we have available now. ‘This must be done. 

he Cuarmman. I might say, right there, that yesterday, in mark- 
ing up the commerce bill, the Senate—the only real substantial item 
that was added to the House bill was some $30 million for the CAA 
to go ahead with their plans. It isn’t all that was needed, but at 
least it was the only one we would consider that was very important. 

Mr. Treron. That is very gratifying news, because we were con- 
cerned, and I think other people, other users of the airways were 
concerned, about the reduction in the appropriation which was pro- 
posed by the House. We are very glad to hear that. 

But we urgently need an agency which can tap the resources of 
industry and the military and civil branches of the Government, and 
either on its own or by contract with manufacturers, develop, modify, 
test, and evaluate devices, systems, and procedures for all military 
and civil aviation which will rapidly advance us from the present 
manual and verbal traffic control system to an automatic system. 

This Board will provide the focal point for all research, Govern- 
ment and private, civil and military, in the air navigation and traffic 
control field. Such a focal point is necessary to accelerate the achieve- 
ment of a system which will be adequate to meet the requirements 
of safety, speed, growth, and efficiency of the inevitable demands of 
the Nation’s aviation industry. 

If we had had a board of this type in the past, there would have 
been an accelerated utilization of some of the devices we are on the 
fringe of utilizing but which, for lack of time, money, or indentifiable 
responsibility, have not yet been incorporated into the system. 

Senator Bricker. For instance? 

Mr. Trrron. For instance, I have in mind particularly the trans- 
ponder, which is a method of identifying aircraft on the radar scope, 
which has been in development for quite some time, a very valuable 

iece of equipment, we think, but has not yet, by reason of discussion 

tween two agencies, the necessity of coordination between them, 
has not yet come forward as a finished piece of equipment which can 
actually be put on the airways. 

Am I not right there ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. That movie would show the real importance of 
what you are talking about. It shows the New York area in a given 
10 hours. 

Mr. Tipron. On a radar scope. 

The Cuarrman. And on a radar scope from 20,000 feet up, looking 
down into the area. If you have ever seen a swarm of bees in that 
10-hour period—and you can’t tell one from the other, and sometimes 
a small cloud still looks like an airplane. 
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Mr. Tirron. The transponder not only provides for identification, 
but it also provides for better visibility on the scope in the event of 
precipitation. That is one example. 

There are others, but my point here is that there has been a lack 
of consolidated leadership in this field. We have had two agencies 
both leading, and that—sometimes leading in the same direction, still 
sometimes in diverging directions. We understand this agency will 
provide this kind of consolidated leadership that will move on these 
very badly needed devices. 

Senator Monronery. Are they moving on the communications field 
so that you can get something besides just the verbal instructions from 
the control tower and switching over to 3 or 4 different wavelengths? 

Mr, Treron. Will you answer that? 

Mr. Becker. This is one of the problems. They are moving on the 
direct communication from controller to pilot, en route, and one of 
the big problems is too many frequencies in having to change over 
every few miles. This is one of the problems involved. There are 
several others. 

Senator Monroney. The pilots have to wait a long time sometimes, 
to get into the tower, I mean they are 30 miles past where they call in 
from—start calling in from—before they can get the controller. 

Mr. Becker. This is true in high density areas. 

Senator Monroney. There is some work going on now ? 

Mr. Becker. There is work being accomplished. I can’t give you 
the details. 

Mr. Trpron. Just to conclude by statement 

The CuHarrMan. Let’s go back to this a minute. Prompt action on 
something that will probably be as accurate as this thing you are 
talking about, many of the airlines—as you and I know fairly well— 
have been holding back on radar equipment. But once they get some- 
thing they know is going to be as eflicient as the probability of this 
thing is, they are more apt to go out and spend some money and put 
radar in most of their planes. 

Mr. Becker. Five years ago the operations executives of the various 
airlines went on record that if they could buy it tomorrow, they would 
buy it. But you can’t buy it today and 5 years have gone by. 

The Cuarrman, Our planes don’t have them 

Mr. Trpron. As far as the transponder is concerned—of course, we 
can’t move on the airborne equipment until we know what the ground 
equipment is going to be. We are prepared to move, but when we 
move we are only going to lay out a great deal of money and we want 
it to be useful when we get it. 

That, I think, is a major reason why the air transport industry 
feels strongly that this bill should be adopted in order to get con- 
solidated leadership in the Government to develop the airways and 
air-traflic control system. Before concluding my direct statement I 
would like to comment on a remark or discussion Mr. Hartranft con- 
cluded with also, because I am not sure that I understand him. 

If I understand him rightly he was making a point of considerable 
importance and in my oe his point was wrong. 

He was casting doubt upon the wisdom of continuing our effort 
to maintain a common civil-military air-traffic control and airways 
system, at least so I understood him. 
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I think that we should continue to maintain our deep interest and 
determination to have a common system, obviously for the purposes 
of economy and a lot of others, but for the sheer purpose of making it 
work. Because while it is just impossible in developing our system to 
ignore the needs and ero. of the military aviation, we can’t 
say let them do as they please and we will go as we please, You could 
only do that if we operated in separate countries. 

The reason that everyone has to be concerned about a common sys- 
tem, then we have to be concerned about military requirements, and 
they have to be concerned about civil requirements, is because we 
occupy the same airspace. There is no doubt that that is true, and 
that we have to continue to do, and that is a basic justification for the 
bill before the committee. 

The problem of air navigation and traffic control would be rela- 
tively simple if we had comparatively similar operations going on in 
the system. If you had only the pilot owners and the business aircraft 
and the transport aircraft in the system, the problem would be rela- 
tively simple. Where you encounter complexities and particularly dif- 
ficult ones is where because they operate in the same airspace you have 
to accommodate the requirements of the military, and the requirements 
of the military are quite important. 

I wanted to make an immediate reply to that point because I think 
that, if I understand the point rightly, if the recommendation were 
to be accepted it would be quite a mistake. 

That concludes my direct statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bricker. Have you talked to Mr. Curtis about this? 

Mr. Tipton. About the bill ? 

Senator Bricker. Yes. 

Mr. Treron. I have not discussed this bill with Mr. Curtis. He has 
adopted a policy, which we have felt was good, of extensive consulta- 
tion with industry as he has gone along. We have talked in general 
about Government organization and the other problems he has dis- 
cussed, but we haven’t discussed this proposal. 

Senator Bricker. He visualized the other day the possibility of a 
certain stratum of the air being used for one class of planes, a lower 
level for another and on down. 

Have you given that any thought? 

Mr. Tipton. Will you comment on that ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, he has explained that suggestion to us several 
times. It has a lot of attributes. The details they haven’t worked out 
over in his shop yet, but the idea has been one that is good. The ques- 
tion is how will it work? Particularly when you come into the air 
where you are going to let down. 

Senator Bricker. That is the dangerous part. 

Mr. Becker. That is the difficult part. It is going to take a lot of 
study and time. This group or whatever other group installs the sys- 
tem, we will work with them as I am sure others in the industry will. 

Senator Bricker. You feel this is a necessary step, though, in meet- 
ing, say, the jet planes that are coming on ? 

Mr. Becker. We can’t say for certain, because you have to get into 
the details to find out. 

Senator Bricker. I know, but it is necessary to do something. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 
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The CuHarmman. And you feel better about the possibility of work- 
ing with one group such as this than you do under the present system ? 

Mr. Becxrr. Very much so, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions of Mr. Tipton? 

Senator Monroney. Are you satisfied that this setup of the repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Defense and representative of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and a person appointed by the President would have 
the line of authority to go ahead and really put into gear the things 
that you have testified are so badly needed ? 

Mr. Treron. I think so. And one of the reasons I think so is that, 
if this legislation is passed, we will have for the first time a congres- 
sional determination that that is the way things are to be done. Up 
to this point, this committee has devoted much time to it and we have 
had the privilege of bringing these problems to your attention, but 
the Congress has never spoken positively and said, “Now this is the 
consolidated approach to this, the consolidated civil-military approach 
to this, the way or space and our traffic control system is to be 
developed.” 

That is basically what this bill says, that is the policy that is re- 
flected by it. And I think if Congress says that and passes this legis- 
lation, then we can get some place. 

Senator Bricker. If you get the right Chairman and if the Presi- 
dent stands behind him. 

Mr. Tieton. We always have to—— 

Senator Bricker. You always have that, but that is very vital. 

Mr. Tipton. It is very vital. 

Senator Monroney. The thing that worries me is you have two Mr. 
X’s on there. Nobody believes that the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of Defense are going to spend their time sitting on this 
committee and yet we are designating them as members of this Board 
and then anybody they choose, who is not confirmed, who is not se- 
lected, they never appear before this committee or before the President, 
and yet if they are part of the uniformed services they are going to 
be perhaps adamant in representing the uniformed services’ position 
in the matter. 

Senator Bricker. That is the reason the chairman is so important. 

Senator Monronry. He is not only going to be so important, but he 
is going to have to be a superman, because if the Secretary of Com- 
merce or the Secretary of Defense were sitting there in this conference 
they would be permitted the flexibility of being the man who was run- 
ning the Department. 

But when you send a secondary officer up there and with his instruc- 
tions and the position of his department having once been taken, is 
there any free play of compromise to adjust the military’s position with 
the civil position ? 

Mr. Treron. The questions you are raising are important ones which 
we have given considerable thought. In answer to them I would just 
reiterate what Senator Bricker just said with a little additional point 
about it. The Chairman of this agency is a vitally important man, 
and if he is a man of strength and competence he is going to be the 
one that settles, in case of a dispute in other than these transfers of 
functions—he will settle the matter. 

Senator Bricker. But he has to have full contact with both the mili- 
tary and the Department of Commerce and have their full support. 
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Mr. Treton. And in view of the fact that he can settle it, I would 
feel confident that the two departments will designate to this Board 
very highly competent people, too, because they will 

The Cuarrman. Now we are running into a field—I was just think- 
ing here that we might put in the report that the Secretary of Defense 
and Secretary of Commerce shall participate on this Board, but, where 
not possible, their designee should be one of say sub-Cabinet rank, 
such as on the Air Development Navigation Board. Commerce, I 
know, had Rothschild on there, who was one uf the Assistant Secre- 
taries, for transportation. 

Senator Bricker. You might have a very much more valuable man 
down the line—— 

The Cuarrman. I was going to say whether there might be a fellow 
down the line who would be more technically qualified than a fellow 
of Cabinet rank. 

Senator Monronry. But if he is a subordinate, you don’t have the 
chance for compromise; and while the Chairman will settle, he is go- 
ing to be the fall guy from then on, because he is going to have either 
one or the other big agencies that are saying “Well, you sure threw 
us a curve on this last play and we will get you down the road on some- 
thing you want pretty badly.” 

It is just human nature. 

Senator Bricker. I don’t believe, Mike, that you can set it up any 
better than this. 

Senator Monroney. I don’t, either. 

The Cuatrman. The Secretary of Defense or Commerce might say 
“T didn’t tell this fellow to do this.” That is often done around here. 
Senator Monroney. And then we have rehearings. [Laughter.] 

Senator Bricker. But we have to start from this point, that this 
man has to be a strong man, he has to have the administrative ability 
and if the Secretary of Commerce or Secretary of Defense don’t pick 
a better man than he is, then you don’t accomplish anything. Then 
you have to have contact with the military or Department of Com- 
merce, or aviation, under it, and there is no other way of getting the 
information and getting their position except putting them on this 
board, as I see it. 

I think it has been admirably worked out. I don’t know any better 
way to do it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tipton, do you agree with the suggestion made 
by Chairman Durfee that we should either put some language in this 
bill, if we pass it out, or in the report, as to the continuation of that 
close liaison with CAB in this matter ¢ 

Mr. Tipton. I think that would be a very sensible thing to do. 
While they are not 

The Cuarrman. I think we had better say something about the 
FCC, too. That is another problem we have up here. 

Mr. Tieton. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. We are experts on all this stuff up here. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Tieton. Would you comment on the FCC? 

Mr. Becker. This is one of the real rough problems. 

The Cuarrman. We have enough rough problems with the FCC up 
here. 
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Mr. Becker. The first is airspace and the other is frequencies. 
Right now the frequency problems are quite immense and airspace is, 
also. 

The Cuarrman. You just said that the question of different fre- 
quencies has stymied the one system you were talking about. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Senator Bricker. And they haven’t told the FCC what they want 
or what they have tohave. ‘They said “We have to have some of these 
frequencies,” but they don’t know what ones. That will mean a whole 
reorganization of the air communications, 

Mr. Becker. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions of Mr. Tipton? 

The Senator from South Carolina? 

Senator Tuurmonp. No. 

The Cuarman. The Senator from Texas? 

Senator YarsoroucH. No questions. 

Mr. Tieton. Thank you. 

(Mr. Tipton subsequently submitted the following letter: ) 

AIz TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR MAGNUSON: In connection with our testimony on May 15 on 
8. 1856, I wanted to comment on two of Chairman Durfee’s suggestions to your 
committee. 

First, as to his suggestion for change in language in section 2 (b), we think 
the proposed change strengthens and clarifies the section. 

He also suggested that there be coordination between the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board and the Civil Aeronautics Board. We agree, and we would have no 
objection to the inclusion of a policy statement in the bill providing that the 
Airways Modernization Board should consult with the CAB, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and other Federal agencies in carrying out its respon- 
sibilities under this proposed act. 


Very truly yours, 
8S. G. Trpron. 

The Cuarrman. Now, we will hear from the air pilots; Mr. Sayen, 
are you here? 

Mr. Cares. Mr. Sayen is scheduled to appear tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think we will go on tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Cartes. He will be here this afternoon. He is here in the hotel 
working on a committee. 

The CHarrman. Can we hear Mr. Lawton? 

Mr. Lawton, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Lawton. Yes, sir. 

The CHarmrman. You have a statement here. It is very short, we 
appreciate it, and are glad to have you read it. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM K. LAWTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL BUSINESS AIRCRAFT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lawron. I am William K. Lawton, executive director of the 
National Business Aircraft Association, a nonprofit association repre- 
senting the major industries of the United States who use aircraft 
for business. 
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The National Business Aircraft Association represents those indi- 
viduals, companies, and corporations in the United States who use 
their own aircraft in the daily conduct of the Nation’s business and 
industry. Now estimated to number 26,000 aircraft the business avia- 
tion fleet today has shown the most rapid growth rate of any segment 
of civil or military aviation since the close of World War II. Fore- 
casts made by the Curtis general aviation facilities planning team and 
other independent research bodies indicate that, by 1975, the United 
States business aviation fleet will number some 50,000 aircraft, almost 
50 percent of the total number of civil aircraft which, it is estimated, 
will be registered by that year. 

It is natural, therefore, that the National Business Aircraft Asso- 
ciation is vitally concerned with the proposed Airways Modernization 
Board bill now under this committee’s examination. The proposed 
bill has been closely examined by our membership and by our board 
of directors. I have been selected by the board to appear before this 
committee to voice National Business Aircraft Association’s position 
in regard to the proposed bill. 

National Business Aircraft Association believes that this airways 
modernization bill is a sincere attempt to bring all airspace users into 
an effective, cooperative, and decision-making body. It will, National 
Business Aircraft Association believes, provide an instrumentality 
now lacking in our present governmental and nongovermental aviation 
advisory bodies. It will provide a coordinated body of civil and mili- 
tary components to jointly select, develop, test, or evaluate systems 
and devices for safe and efficient air-traffic control. This Board, as 
envisioned by the Airways Modernization Board bill, will have au- 
thority to make decisions and still it will maintain that most essential 
right of the democratic process, full participation by all interested 
parties. 

National Business Aircraft Association believes that the utmost 
cooperation between the military aviation components of the United 
States and the vast, varied civilian aviation groups is a vital necessity. 
It is essential to the defense of our country and also to the continued, 
economically stable growth of American business and industry which 
has now become one of the largest users of aircraft. 

This airways modernization bill, we believe, will accomplish these 
urgent tasks in a continuance of our democratic procedures. This 
proposed bill will, we believe, provide a needed decision-making body 
which will hasten the attainment of the objective of all who fly, a 
safe, tested, and economically sound system of air-traffic control. 

National Business Aircraft Association, therefore, urges that you 
give favorable consideration to this bill and recommend its prompt 
approval by Congress. 

The CuarrmMan. Any questions? 

Senator Bricker. A little bit beside the issue, and you need not put 
it on the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions ? 

Senator TuHurmonp. Do you think of any better way of handling 
this problem than is provided for in this proposed bill? 

Mr. Lawton. If there is, Senator, it has not been brought to public 
light as yet, to my knowledge. 
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Senator THurmonp. Do you have any changes to suggest in this 
proposed bill ? 

Mr. Lawton. No, Senator. We believe that if the spirit and intent 
of this bill are fully implemented, that it will serve the purpose. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Do you think this bill provides the responsi- 
bility sufficient to cope with this problem ? 

Mr. Lawton. We believe it does; yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Senator Monronry. You realize, of course, in the mechanics and 
machinery and instrumentation this provides, most of that will not be 
developed and produced for about 4 years? 

Mr. Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Monronry. You, I am sure, were interested in the recom- 
mendation of the Curtis report for a completely independent civil 
aeronautics administration at some point down the road ? 

Mr. Lawton. Yes,sir. - 

Senator Monroney. And you favor an overall agency that is com- 
posed of the representatives of the civilian air- traffic regulations, plus 
some Military Establishment in there for supervising the common 
system ? 

Mr. Lawton. That concept has been favored by our Board. 

Senator Monroney. I thought you were in favor of it some time ago. 

Mr. Lawton. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Monroney. Of an independent CAA. And this apparently 
is a return to a general thesis, but to do it by stages, in which the 
setting up of this new Air Modernization Board would be a part. 

Mr. Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lawton. Thank you. 

The Crarrman. Now, the committee will recess the hearings and 
we will have to hear the pilots association some time next week be- 
‘rause of conflict of other committee hearings. I don’t think we 
should—they kindly consented to put their testimony in the record, 
but I think this is more important to the pilots than to any other one 
group. 

Senator Monroney. It is important to them, it is important to 
everybody who flies these airlines. 

The Cruarmman. Yes. So we will set a date some time next week 
to hear Mr. Sayen. As far as we know, that is all the witnesses that 
have asked to appear, and we hope to get some action on this bill 
within the following week or the week after, so that we might get 
this on the floor and, get it on its way, in case the committee approves 
of the bill, or approves s of it as amended. 

The committee will recess to the call of the chairman. 

(W hereupon, at 11:47 a. m., the committee adjourned to the call 
of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 27, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CommitTrer ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., Senator A. S. 
(Mike) Monroney, presiding. 

Senator Monroney. The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee will be in order. 

The Chair regrets that because of the absence from town and other 
conflicting committee meetings, most of our other members will not be 
able to be present to hear the testimony of Mr. Clarence Sayen, the 
president of the Air Line Pilots Association. We hoped to have him 
2 weeks ago when we had the other witnesses, but due to his inability 
to be present at that time, the committee had to adjourn without 
getting his statement at that time. 

Rather than taking a prepared statement and inserting it in the 
record, because of the vital importance of the airline pilots’ stake in 
the safety of the air and their concern for the improvement of danger- 
ous conditions wherever they find them, we were anxious to have him 
appear in person and give his testimony. 

At this time we would like you to come forward and bring any of 
your associates with you. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIR LINE PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL, AND INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATIONS, ACCOMPANIED BY J. D. 
SMITH AND S. P. SAINT 


Mr. Saren. I have with me Captain Saint and Captain Smith, who 
have been working in air traffic control for the association. I should 
like to have them as technical advisers if I may. 

Senator Monronry. Yes. We are glad to have you, Captain Smith 
and Captain Saint. 

Mr. Sayen, you can proceed in your own way. The Chair has been 
furnished a copy of your statement. They have been furnished to the 
press. 

Mr. Sayen. We greatly appreciate this opportunity to appear in 
connection with what we consider this very vital concern to air com- 
merce and air safety in this country. We were not able to appear 
eet and appreciate this additional opportunity to make our views 

nown. 

This subject is very dear to our hearts. We have spent a great deal 
of our time and our budget on it for many years and of course it 
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affects our everyday safety and the carrying out our responsibility 
to the traveling sabtic, and the safety of the public. 

Senator Monronry. You have employed technical experts, have 
you not, from some of the universities, to assist in the study of air 
safety and better navigational aids? 

Mr. Sayen. We maintain our own air safety organization, using 
both technical specialists and airline pilots who specialize in various 
fields, and from that we spread out wherever is necessary to acquire 
the information and knowledge that we need to represent the pilots’ 
viewpoint on all air safety matters. 

Now Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable with the committee, I would 
like inasmuch as we have presented a prepared statement here, to go 
through it section by section and elaborate somewhat on the main 
points. 

Senator Monronry. Yes, the time is yours, and we would like to 
have you present your statement in your own way. 

The statement will become part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
INTERNATIONAL, AND INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATIONS 


I am Clarence N. Sayen, president of the Air Line Pilots Association and the 
International Federation of Air Line Pilots Association. A brief description of 
these organizations and my background is attached to this statement. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear and state our views on the important 
legislation contained in S. 1856. We always welcome the opportunity to assist 
in programs for improving safety and we are particularly appreciative of the op- 
portunity to discuss this bill, as it deals with a subject with which the airline pilots 
have been deeply concerned for a number of years, have devoted much of their 
energy and resources, and which closely affects their personal safety and that of 
their passengers. 

We concur completely with previous witnesses and public statements of in- 
formed people as to the critical nature of the airways and airspace problem. 
The system and facilities for handling air traffic are now inadequate and have 
been inadequate for some time. The steady growth in air traffic which has been 
described by previous witnesses will aggravate the problem. The result produces 
serious safety problems, a deterioration in the standard of air service, and 
serious limitations in our ability to meet our national defense requirements. 
The net cost of these inadequacies is a burden which this country cannot, in our 
opinion, tolerate. 

Our association has been convinced of the foregoing for some years and we are 
hopeful that the growing realization of the seriousness of the problem will bring 
at least two results: (1) An alleviation of the currently critical situation in air- 
space use, and (2) the creation of a governmental structure which will be capable 
of continuously coping with such problems and preventing them from reaching 
such emergency proportions in the future. 

There have been a number of reviews of aviation problems conducted during 
recent years which have involved overall national aviation policy and, in some 
instances, narrower studies of specific aviation problems, such as that of aviation 
facilities and air traffic control. With specific reference to the aviation facilities 
problem, a study in this area was undertaken by the so-called Harding committee 
in 1955 (officially the Aviation Facilities Study Group), which stated in its report 
that general aviation was in a state of emergency due to the inadequacy of air 
navigation facilities and traffic control services. It was as a result of this report 
that General Curtis was named special assistant to the President for aviation 
facilities planning, and the so-called Curtis Committee was formed. Mr. Curtis 
and his associates have now set forth their findings and recommendations in a 
series of reports. As we read the reports, Mr. Curtis has recommended: (1) that 
the program presently planned by the Civil Aeronautics Administration be sup- 
ported for immediate relief from the airways problem; (2) authorization for the 
beginning of immediate research in the field of aviation facilities planning so as 
to provide essential equipment and systems to solve the long-term airways prob- 
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lem, and (3) a reorganization of the governmental structure for handling aviation 
problems to provide for an effective independent agency capable of providing for 
continuous research and development planning and administration of aviation 
policy. 

We are generally in agreement with the problems as stated by the Curtis 
Committee and with the necessity for action in all three areas if they are to be 
solved. This association desires to commend General Curtis and his associates 
on the thoroughness and courage with which they have confronted the technical, 
organizational and administrative problems involved in aviation facilities plan- 
ning and related areas. We have been happy to cooperate in this project and 
we hope that there will be early and effective action to resolve those problems. 
However, we believe that there are a number of areas in which the specific pro- 
posal contained in S. 1856, examined from the overall and long-run view, may be 
strengthened and better adapted to immediate and continuous solution of these 
problems. We would like to devote our attention, therefore, to the specific areas 
in which we think the program might be modified, improved, or strengthened : 

1. We believe that any research and development program should first be 
concerned with the immediate practical problems. By solving immediate prob- 
lems and anticipating their extension, we believe that the most practical ap- 
proach and efficient utilization of funds will be made. In this regard, we believe 
that maximum ultilization should be made of the experience and knowledge 
of existing agencies and all users of the airspace, including the military and the 
various civil users. We believe the users have a great contribution to make in 
terms of practical knowledge of deficiencies in the present system and in the 
evaluation of new procedures and equipment and that any program should pro- 
vide for close consultation with such groups to guarantee its practicality and 
acceptability. 

2. We concur that the present program of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion should be supported by the Congress and all other interested parties to 
expedite the solution of present problems and alleviate the currently critical 
areas. We believe that if the Civil Aeronautics Administration is provided with 
the funds to develop, purchase and install presently known devices and methods, 
the capacity and ability of our present airways system may be greatly enhanced. 
For that matter, methods, facilities, and knowledge presently available can do 
much to provide for a safe and effective transition of our airways system to the 
handling of future problems. 

38. We believe that a separation of the research and development agency (Air- 
ways Modernization Board) from the implementing and administrative agency 
(Civil Aeronautics Administration) will not provide for the most effective co- 
ordination of effort. Past experience has indicated the difficulty of dealing with 
development in one organization and the responsibility for operating require- 
ments in another organization. This has been true of the Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board, which the proposed Airways Modernization Board would 
largely replace. The proposed Airways Modernization Board would have many 
of the same characteristics as the Air Navigation Development Board and many 
of our representatives, who have been active in the air traffic control field, feel 
that the confusing relationship of the Air Coordinating Committee to the Air 
Navigation Development Board and the fact that operating people and technical 
people did not work together under a common organization was a basic cause 
of the failure of the Air Navigation Development Board. 

We believe that a more practical program would emerge if the individual 
having the responsibility for the implementation of the program also had the 
responsibility for keeping the research and development ahead of operating re- 
quirements. In this manner there is assurance that continuity of operational 
know-how will be combined with continuity of research and development. We 
were pleased to note that in the complete Curtis Committee reports, the fore- 
going conclusions are recognized, although deferred for future study and action. 

4. It has long been our view that the responsibility for aviation facilities 
should be in a single agency with a single head, and that this individual should 
be appointed by the President, confirmed by the Congress and responsible to both 
of them. We were pleased to note that in the complete reports of the Curtis 
Committee this conclusion is recognized; however, in connection with S. 1856, 
the legislation here under consideration, a tripartite board is recommended. It 
would appear practical that the organizational concept envisioned for the solu- 
tion of long run problems would also be the most efficient for the solution of im- 
mediate problems. 
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We are aware of the criticism that the foregoing organizational concept would 
exclude the military from joint consideration of airways and airspace problems, 
but we do not believe that this is a valid conclusion. It is normal in our govern- 
mental scheme for civil agencies to exercise decision-making authority in fields 
closely allied wtih the military. The military would have the right to demand 
that their problems be given full and equal consideration with those of all other 
users of the airspace, and in our view would have as strong a voice as envisioned 
in the tripartite board, where they may be outvoted by the third member. 
Provisions could be inserted in any program providing for consultation on any 
items of mutual interest and joint utilization of research facilities wherever 
the public interest requires it. Congress has recognized the national defense 
requirements in the Nation’s airways and airspace from the beginning, and 
clearly stated its policy and intent in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Section 
302 (a) of that act states: 

“The Administrator is authorized and directed to designate and establish 
such civil airways as may be required in the public interest. The Administrator 
is authorized, within the limits of available appropriations made by the Con- 
gress, (1) to acquire, establish, and improve air-navigation facilities wherever 
necessary; (2) to operate and maintain such air-navigation facilities; (3) to 
arrange for publication of aeronautical maps and charts necessary for the safe 
and efficient movement of aircraft in civil air navigation utilizing the facilities 
and assistance of existing agencies of the Government so far as practicable; and 
(4) to provide necessary facilities and personnel for the regulation and protection 
of air traffic. In exercising the authority granted in this subsection, the Ad- 
ministrator shall give full consideration to the requirements of National Defense.” 

Under the single agency, single head concept, the decision-making responsibility 
and authority would lie in a single individual, and there could be no evasion 
of responsibility by virtue of overlapping areas of authority. We believe that 
this was the intent of Congress in adopting the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
and that it would remain the most effective. 

5. The authority to allocate airspace would be possessed in the same agency 
which has the responsibility for the operation of the airways system and for 
research and development to keep the system competent to meet the current 
requirements of the users. Unless research and development is to be conducted 
in an ivory tower removed from everyday realities, current operating problems, 
including the extremely critical problem of allocation of airspace or restriction 
on the use of airspace among the users, must be considered. A fine program, 
developed in theory, may fail if authority to utilize the airspace in question is 
not available. We were pleased to note again that the long term program 
envisioned by the Curtis Committee adopts this conclusion; however, the im- 
mediate program would leave the authority for the allocation of airspace as it 
is presently practiced, with the acknowledged difficulties of decision making. 
The adoption of S. 1856 without further steps would perpetuate for at least 3 
years the present organizational structure under which 6 agencies of Govern- 
ment must reach unanimous agreement on controversial aviation problems and, 
failing such agreement, the President must review and resolve the deadlock. 
This, of course, is cumbersome and time-consuming. Further, this would mean 
that the present program of the Civil Aeronautics Administration must be imple- 
mented under the recognized handicaps of the present system. Any research and 
development would have to be predicated upon the tenuous premise that the 
present system might be perpetuated in the event Mr. Curtis’s recommendations 
for future changes are not accepted. 

We believe it is obvious that the authority to allocate airspace must be vested 
in the same individual who has responsibility for the operation, reliability and 
safety of the airways system, and we believe that this was the original intent 
of Congress. 

6. We believe it is imperative that continuity of development be insured in 
this important and expensive responsibility of Government. A number of re- 
search and planning efforts that have been undertaken in the past in this field 
have not been successful and the investment and results have been lost. We 
have attempted to analyze the reasons for their lack of success to determine the 
best pattern for the future. We have come to the conclusion that one of the 
main reasons was a division of responsibilities. With the present division of 
authority on aviation matters in our governmental setup, research and develop- 
ment by one group may never be implemented by another group. 

We are apprehensive that there will be a lack of continuity and possible loss 
of results under the proposed Airways Modernization Board in the event the 
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remainder of the proposed program is not adopted. The Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board as a separate agency would have to organize, recruit a staff in the 
short labor market, and establish procedures for operation. With a limited and 
indefinite future, we feel that these difficulties would limit the progress that 
could be made in a 3-year period. If such Board would then be diseontinued, 
the personnel would be dispersed and many of the conclusions would prob- 
ably not be implemented, and more time would have been lost. 

On the other hand, the Civil Aeronautics Administration is an established 
agency. The addition of the number of staff people necessary in the technical 
fields to supplement present research and development programs would place 
no unreasonable burden on CAA’s administrative functions. The Airways Mod- 
ernization Board could be created as a functioning department under the Ad- 
ministrator and utilize the facilities now available in that organization. Pro- 
cedures for close coordination with the operating personnel could be established. 
The necessity to meet military needs is clearly established in the Civil Aero- 
nauties Act and facilities of the military or other agencies of the Federal 
Government could be made available. 

A summary of the foregoing points leads us to the conclusion that the present 
airways problems would best be resolved by immediate legislation which would 
place the responsibility for research and development in aviation facilities plan- 
ning, the operation of the airways, the allocation of airspace and allied respon- 
sibilities under a single agency having a single head. 

We believe that this can best be accomplished by ciearly establishing this 
authority and responsibility under an existing, organized and operating agency 
such as the Civil Aeronautics Administration, headed by a single Administrator. 
In our view, this is the concept intended by the Congress in the original enact- 
ment of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and that, because of a series of sepa- 
rate and unrelated steps to solve individual problems since that time, the ef- 
fectiveness of the basic structure has been destroyed. 

We believe that one of these steps, which we strongly opposed at the time, 
was the passage of Reorganization Acts No. 4 and No. 10, which destroyed the 
independence of CAA and placed that agency under the Department of Com- 
merce. Actions since that time, including Executive Order 9781 on Septem- 
ber 17, 1946, creating the nonstatutory Air Coordinating Committee, have diluted 
the authority of the Administrator until it has become confused and lacks a 
clear definition of the responsibilities for aviation functions. In order to make 
the Administrator directly responsible for this and other important functions 
under his jurisdiction, we believe that the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
should again be made an independent agency directly responsible to the Congress 
and the President. 

In summary, we endorse many of the conclusions and objectives recommended 
by the Curtis Committee. We endorse the immediate need for full implementa- 
tion of the present program of the CAA for airways improvement; the need 
for accelerated research and development and funds for that purpose. We sup- 
port the recommendation for an independent Federal Aviation Agency. How- 
ever, we believe that most of these objectives can be accomplished more rapidly 
and more efficiently by the immediate creation of an independent agency from 
the currently existing Civil Aeronautics Administration, with appropriate clari- 
fication of its areas of authority and responsibility. The authority for the opera- 
tion of the airways system and the allocation of airspace, along with the re- 
search and development organization to keep the system current with user and 
national defense demands could be placed in an existing, organized agency. 

The need for fast, decisive action to resolve the aviation facilities problem is 
now generally agreed. General Curtis and his associates have rendered a most 
valuable service in pointing the way to a three-step program to cope with these 
and other problems. We applaud these decisions, but we believe that a more 
realistic, expeditious, and practical implementation of them may be achieved 
with the revisions we have recommended. 

We greatly appreciate the opportunity afforded to us to make our views 
known on this important legislation. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIR LINE PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL, AND INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF AIR LINE 
PILoTs ASSOCIATIONS 


The Air Line Pilots Association is an association of the professional airline 
pilots of the scheduled United States air carriers. At present, it has a member- 
ship of over 15,000 active and inactive members employed by 51 airlines. The 
association represents airline pilots in all aspects of their professional life. It 
is their bargaining agent under the Railway Labor Act, maintains an extensive 
air safety organization in 145 councils scattered throughout the United States 
and a number of foreign countries, and is spokesman for the airline pilot in his 
relationship with municipal, State, Federal and international organizations. 

The International Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations is a federation 
of the pilot representing organizations of 25 countries and represents the profes- 
sional pilots of practically all civil aviation in the world outside the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

By way of personal background, I hold bachelor of arts and master of arts 
degrees in geography and economics. I have been a teacher and an airline pilot. 
Some current activities include membership on the Committee on Operating 
Problems of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; executive com- 
mittee of the National Air Transport Coordinating Committee; War Air Service 
Pattern Committee of the Defense Air Transportation Administration; National 
Aviation Noise Reduction Committee; executive committee of the Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics; the Chicago Aero Commission; Industry 
Advisory Committee of the Interdepartmental Aviation Manpower Committee ; 
and the 1957 Long Range Planning Committee of the Radio Technical Commission 
for Aeronautics. 

Mr. Sayen. We don’t think it is necessary to dwell on the critical 
nature of this problem. The critical nature has been well documented 
by now. 

It took some years to bring out the situation and show how critical 
this airways problem was, but reports of responsible committees, such 
as the Harding committee and now the Curtis committee, have pointed 
up the inadequacy of the airways system in its critical nature and the 
critical nature of this problem. 

It has been described as a problem being in effect a national emer- 
gency, not only for civil aviation but as regards the ability of the 
military to provide for the national defense of this country, and 
unless something is done about this most critical problem we are in 
very bad shape in this country, both from the standpoint of national 
defense and the development of civil aviation. 

We have been convinced for some years that drastic steps are going 
to have to be taken to alleviate the currently critical situation, and in 
addition there was going to have to be changes in the governmental 
structure dealing with aviation problems if we were to prevent such 
emergencies occurring in the air space and airways field as well as 
other aviation fields in the future. 

Now, regarding this particular legislation, it comes out of the study 
of Mr. Curtis and his associates, who were appointed by the President 
to review this whole situation following the report of the Harding 
committee. Now Mr. Curtis’ reports are actually in three parts, as 
you know, and are quite involved documents. 

There is one report which has to do with governmental structure 
for handling aviation problems in the future. There is the report of 
the engineering team, and then there is the report of the situation 
under which the bill S. 1856 came about. 

When you read all three reports together, you come up with a some- 
what different impression of the problem and its solution than you do 
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through consideration of S. 1856 in itself. Therefore, I would like to 
address myself to the whole problem as it relates to S. 1856. 

As we read the Curtis reports in toto, we find he recommends really 
three things: (1) that the program that is presently under way by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration be supported for immediate re- 
lief from the airways problem, and presumably that is the only relief 
that we can expect for at least the next 3 years under this legislation. 

(2) That this bill authorize the creation of an agency that would 
begin immediate research in the field of aviation facilities planning, so 
as to provide equipment and systems to solve the long-term airways 
problem, and then the third point, that some 3 years from now there be 
a reorganization of the Government structure for handling aviation 
problems to provide for an effective, independent agency, capable of 
taking over this research function and then to do aviation planning in 
the future. 

That is the whole program tied together. We are generally in 
agreement that these three things must be done, and we would like 
to take this opportunity to commend General Curtis and his associates 
for their ability and courage in attacking what has been a most difficult 
job here and coming out with what we consider very straightforward 
recomendations. 

On the other hand, we would like to point out areas in which we 
think that these recommendations could be greatly improved for im- 
mediate relief of this problem, and what we think would be a better 
structure for handling the problem immediately. In the proposed 
program, the research and development organization would in effect 
be independent of the administrative agency. 

We think that is bad structure, and we believe that any research and 
development program should first be concerned with the immediate 
practical problems, and that to be concerned with immediate practical 
problems, the implementing agency, or administering agency, which 
is currently CAA, would have to be tied in with the research and de- 
velopment agency. So that by solving immediate practical problems 
and projecting them into the future, we believe we would have a more 
practical approach to the problem and a more efficient utilization of 
funds. 

We believe that the current Civil Aeronautics Administration pro- 
gram should be supported by the Congress and other interested parties 
to expedite the solution of the present problems and we believe that 
if it is supported, that it can go far to solve many of these problems by 
purchasing and installing presently known devices and methods, and I 
would like to emphasize why we say “presently known devices and 
methods.” 

I think the people working in air-traffic control problems have been 
convinced that one of our problems is not so much basic research and 
development in fields that are unknown to science, but decisions on 
methods or facilities that are already known, but require a decision as 
to which method to use, and to go ahead and start using it—that we 
need decisions by a decision-making body more than what we consider 
basic research. 

Senator Monronry. May I amplify that a moment? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 
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Senator Monroney. In other words, on the shelves of the various 
electronic manufacturers, and manufacturers of navigation aids, radar 
and things of that kind, are the items which, if properly chosen and 
assembled, with their functions already known, could bring us forward 
in 7-league boots in helping to facilitate and make more safe the air 
navigation facilities that we now have, is that correct? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes, that is right. We think so far as the state of the 
art is concerned, the basic knowledge to build many of these systems 
is available. It is a question of telling them what you want to do the 
job, making a decision on that, and then asking that it be constructed. 

oR anima And so far as is generally known, the basic 
radio and radar are still the two primary aids in air navigation; is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. I mean on communications and radar. 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Senator Monronery. It would be necessary, I understand, from 
everyone, to find ways of speeding up the communications, ground-to- 
air and air-to-ground, and that is one of the big problems that would 
confront this new board which takes it over ? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. Methods of communication which would 
do away in large measure with voice communication, which is now 
very slow, and sometimes the airways are so congested with voice com- 
munication that there are long delays, which of course create a 
hazard. 

We think by developing presently known methods and facilities to 
attack immediate seein that we can do much to provide for an 
efficient transition to the solution of future problems, and that this 
must be a continuous process that goes on year after year, not some- 
thing that gets backed up every 4 or 5 years, and then we go in and 
have a crash program to try and resolve it. 

We pointed out in our statement that we believe you cannot separate 
the research and development agency and the implementing and ad- 
ministrative agency. In this proposed bill we would have an airways 
modernization board, which would be an independent agency of the 
executive branch of the Government, but it would be separate from 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, which has the statutory respon- 
sibility for the airways system. 

Presumably you could develop things in research, and in the de- 
velopment area, which would never be implemented by the implement- 
ing agency. Further, if the implementing agency does not have the 
immediate responsibility for utilizing the product, it may be that 
there is not the practical interflow of information, knowledge, and so 
forth, between the operating group and the research group, so as to 
guarantee that the results are practical in their application. 

In our view, the Airways Modernization Board would be a very 
close relative of what we have had in the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board, and many of the same weaknesses that apply there, 
would apply to this new Board. 

Senator Monronry. Those weaknesses were what, Mr. Sayen, in 
the ANDB? 

Mr. Sayen. You had a separation of the research group from 
the implementing and administrative group. And there is no 
guaranty 
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Senator Monronry. That was ANDB that was separated ? 

Mr. Sayen. CAA from ANDB. There was no guaranty that what 
was developed by ANDB would be implemented by CAA. Of course 
the ANDB as pointed out, required agreement between the agencies, 
between Commerce and Defense, and there was no way of breaking a 
deadlock in the event there was a deadlock. 

Senator Monroney. The two were represented on that, were they 
not? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. In equal votes? 

Mr. SaYen. That is right. 

Now, we point out in our statement that by and large the report of 
the Curtis committee, dated May 15, 1957, having to do with aviation 
facilities planning, points out most of these weaknesses and sets forth 
the method of remedyi ing them to take place 3 years from now, and that 
by and large there is agreement that the agencies should be combined. 

Senator Monroney. Would you insert—or could you read into the 
record at this point—some of that language, and the page from that 
report? 

Mr. SayEn. Well, I would like to do that. 

On page 20 of the Curtis report it points out the present confusion 
in aviation agencies in aviation planning. Itsays,if I may quote: 

When all of the Federal agencies were identified which have management par- 
ticipation in each function, the results showed clearly the diffusion of interest and 
responsibilities which, I believe, has deterred executive branch policymaking 
and execution of programs, as well as creating unnecessary difficulty for Congress 
in understanding these processes and assuring itself that proper support and 
management were supplied. 

The Government and the public should be able to look to one agency for the 
management and the responsibility for our national aviation affairs. 

Recommendation : 

An independent Federal aviation agency should be established into which are 
consolidated all the essential management functions necessary to support the 
common needs of the military and civil aviation of the United States. 

So whereas, in S. 1856 it is recommended that there be a separate 
board which would be tripartite in character, in the organization en- 
visioned for permanent solution of this type of problem, the opposite is 
recommended—of a single aviation agency, having a single head, and 
combining various functions of resear ch and dev elopment, implementa- 
tion, administration and planning into a single agency. 

So that we do away with the overlapping ‘of : authority, the confusion 
in planning, the division between operating responsibility and re- 
search responsibility and consolidate it into a single agency with one 
responsibility. And that is the entire theme of the final report, as dis- 
tinguished from the request in that bill, which would perpetuate an 
independent research and development agency, tripartite in character, 
and working under the present structure of the Air Coordinating 
Committee, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Department of 
Commerce and so forth. 

Senator Monronry. And the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Senator Monronery. But S. 1856 does not cut out or do away with 
any of the committees or boards or anything that have been used 
to tie together the various elements that are interested in our aviation 
picture? 
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Mr. Sayen. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. It would probably automatically do away with 
ANDB, but I don’t believe that is provided for in the bill. It would 
be just due to the fact your agencies now represented on ANDB would 
not want to keep that together and the Airways Modernization Board 
as well. 

Mr. Sayren. This would eliminate the Air Development Board, 
which is bipartite, and replace it with a tripartite board so you could 
break deadlocks. But CAA and others who have responsibilities in 
aviation would still have to function under the present organizational 
setup during this 3-year period, and while the report points out this 
functioning has been unsatisfactory, it has not Sabvel our problem 
and has had a diffusion of responsibilities, it would perpetuate that 
situation for an additional 3-year period. 

We think that is a mistake. We feel very strongly that the re- 
sponsibility for aviation facilities should be in a single agency with a 
single head and that the head of this agency should be appointed by 
the President, confirmed by the Congress and responsible to both of 
them. 

Again we are pleased to note, as we pointed out, that the Curtis 
report on a government organization concurs with this view, and sets 
it forth very strongly and very well. But we believe it would appear 
practical that the organizational concept which is envisioned for 
the solution of long-run problems, would also be the most efficient for 
the solution of immediate problems. 

Now, there is a criticism that if you create a single agency with a 
single head, that you might eliminate the military from joint planning 
for aviation facilities. 

We do not believe that is true, and we are pleased to note again 
that the Curtis committee dealt with this subject and concurs in our 
viewpoint that you can make ample provision for consultation and 
for respresentation of the military view in a single agency with a 
single head. 

he Civil Aeronautics Act itself points out that you have to provide 
for the national defense in providing for aviation facilities. On page 
21 of the Curtis report he deals with this subject, and I would like 
to point out again he says: 

I am well aware of the important objections to the establishment of any 
additional independent agency to an already overcomplex Government structure. 
Only the most compelling necessity for dealing with the combined military-civil 
air problem on an operating level leads me to make this recommendation. We 
cannot escape the fact that military aviation is completely intermeshed with 
civil aviation. The conduct of military flying, particularly our national defense 
against air attack is critically dependent upon policy and management actions 
which are commonly considered of civil concern. 

He goes on to point out that despite the intermeshing of military 
and civil aviation, nevertheless there should be a single agency in 
which provision is made for presentation of the military view. 

On page 22 of the Curtis report in the middle of the page is a very 
important statement: 


However, neither the major policy problems nor the necessary forward plan- 
ning have received attention commensurate with the rapid expansion of United 
States aviation. Aviation has now grown to be the largest industry in the 
United States, exerting a profound effect on our economy and our national de- 
fense. Aviation policy cannot be resolved by interagency coordination processes 
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alone, as we have attempted in the past. Many of the responsibilities for the 
Federal Government’s role in aviation should be consolidated into one agency. 
The problems which face us are of the very broadest public nature. We are now 
trying to solve them in committees without statutory authority. The Congress 
and the executive branch need to be able to look to a properly organized agency 


for future plans, budgetary needs, and responsibility for operations in the area 
of aviation. 


If I may go on: 


Of course, the primary functions of other executive departments (i. e., the 
State Department in international relations, the Defense Department in air 
weapons and military affairs, the Civil Aeronautics Board in the economic regu- 
latory functions) must be fully recognized. However, all aircraft share the 
common United States airspace and terminal areas. The new agency is intended 
to centralize the responsibility for policy, operations, and modernization of this 
national service so as to permit a safe expansion of aviation to meet the demands 
of the public and the military functions important to us all. 

And it is recommended in the Curtis report that the Air Coordi- 
nating Commission should be dissolved and in its place should be this 
single Federal aviation agency, which then would have the advice— 
this is at page 23, at the top—would have the advice of all other in- 
terested agencies on aviation policy. 

Senator Monroney. That would be 3 years from now, though, 
would it not? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. We believe that the authority to allocate 
airspace must be possessed in the same agency which has the respon- 
sibility for the operation of the airways system and for research and 
development to keep the system competent to meet the current require- 
ments of the users. 

Again we note that the long-run report of the Curtis Committee 
concurs completely with this concept and that the authority to allocate 
airspace, which is now dealt with in the Air Coordinating Committee 
and requires the unanimous agreement of six agencies, with deadlocks 
only broken by the President, that this authority would be taken from 
this group and given to the single Federal aviation agency. 

But for a 3-year period, the Airways Modernization Board en- 
visioned in 8S. 1856, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, in the im- 
plementation of their 3-year program, and all the other problems 
which may come up in aviation or be dealt with by these agencies, 
would have to be dealt with under the present structure, which is very 
well proven and identified in this report as being unworkable in 
handling these problems. 

If these agencies would have to work under this handicap during 
the 3-year period with no guaranty at the end of the 3-year period 
there would be any relief afforded 

Senator Monroney. In other words, this new organization, if set 
up, would run into the same series of frustrations that plagued the 
progress of modernization and origination of ideas in presently con- 
stituted committees ? 

Mr. Saren. That is right. 

The research and development agency itself, the Airways Moderni- 
zation Board, would have to work under the present system and if 
some of their plans for the solution of the long-term airspace need 
required the allocation of airspace, they would have no guaranty, when 
they were pursuing that program, that they could secure the airspace 
for implementing this program when it was over with and the funds 
and time expended saight be completely wasted. 
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Senator Monroney. Today, unless you reach an agreement with 
the military and civilian side and everybody from the lower to the 
top echelon agrees, there is no Way you can open up a new airway or 
soeate to the military a reservation for high flight or anything of 
that nature? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. It requires the President of the United States, 
or his authority, to break that deadlock ? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. Any one of six agencies can veto the 

uest for airspace. 

enator Monroney. And that is under the ANDB? 

Mr. Sayen. It is under the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Senator Monroney. That is right, which would continue in opera- 
tion just the same as it does today, for 3 years, at least. 

Mr. Saren. I would like to call your attention, if I may, to the 
report of the Curtis Committee on page 28, and it deals with the allo- 
cation of airspace problem. I see one statement there which points 
out the present situation and recommended solution. 

In the fourth paragraph, it says: 

Thus far, airspace has been granted on a case-by-case basis, following review 
and coordination in the Airspace Use Panel of your Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee. No Government official with a common interest in civil and military avia- 
tion has effectively questioned the need for new restricted areas requested by 
the military, or the patchwork growth of zigzag airways between cities and 
around such areas. Likewise no one monitors the actual use of restricted air- 
space to confirm the military need. 

Competition is becoming sharper each year between civil and military users 
of our remaining airspace. Equitable and prompt settlement of such problems 
in the future will depend upon developing clear national policy regarding the 
compatible use of airspace by two or more agencies, the development of national 
plans for the use of airspace, and the application of experiment and simultation 
techniques to clarify such manifestly technical traffic and air safety problems. 
Rather than experience the increased delay and debate which will accompany 
further allocation of airspace by committee methods, this function should be 
assigned where all interested parties can continue to be heard, but where opera- 
tions analysis and technical methods can be applied to such problems so that 


long-range plans for the use of airspace can be developed. 
Recommendation: 


That the development of long-range airspace plans, national airspace policy 
and the assignment of all United States airspace be made the responsibility of 
the Federal aviation agency. 

Senator Monroney. That is the new one 3 years from now? 

Mr. Saren. Yes. A single agency with a single head. 

Senator Monronery. But can you hope to solve the air navigation 
problem that exists today without breaking the bottlenecks in which 
any and all branches of the service can hold up the establishment of 
new airways! 

Mr. Sayren. That is the very problem, I think, with which we 
have to deal. That there is no guaranty what the situation would 
be 3 years from now, or that this program would ever be implemented. 

We think it is a very proper program and should be implemented 
as quickly as possible to give us the most effective relief. For example, 
the airspace problem dealing with the Grand Canyon areas. 

Senator Monroney. I wish you would tell for the record the prob- 
lem in that situation. I am familiar with it, but I don’t believe it has 
been discussed in the record. 
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Mr. Sayen. There has been a need for a direct airway from, I be- 
lieve, Pueblo, Colo., to Los Angeles, for many years. There have 
been at: for such an airway. Requests have partly been blocked, 
as I understand it, because of the conflict over the allocation of air- 
space. 

Following the Grand Canyon accident last year, which occurred 
in uncontrolled airspace, there was no airway through this area. 
The CAA have been seeking to establish such an airway. The request 
for airspace again has blocked the implementation of such an airway 
and delayed it for a considerable period: 

I am informed, as of yesterday, that there is some hope of com- 
promising that dispute and that we may at long last secure some sort 
of airway through the Grand Canyon route, but this has been a long- 
drawn-out dispute, and it has prevented the establishment of a direct 
airway for a considerable length of time, because of a dispute over 
airspace allocation, 

Similarly we have had disputes over the 1150 airway, from Miami 
to New York, a direct route over water, where there have been dis- 
putes from time to time over the allocation of airspace. When such 
disputes arise at the present time they are subject more or less to 
negotiation which goes on for a long period between all the interested 
users, without anyone except the President of the United States 
finally having the authority to come in and resolve this dispute, and 
of course people are reluctant to send all such disputes to the Presi- 
dent, and so they go on for long periods bottlenecked in the Air 
Coordinating Committee, with a resultant delay in the establishment 
of airspace facilities and planning. 

Senator Monroney. But until the route is open, just as you acquire 
right-of-way on the road, and this right-of-way is in the air, there is 
no use having navigational aid because you have to have the airspace 
to go through, and clear your request with all branches of railitary 
and civilian aviation and perhaps other departments? 

Mr. Sayen. That is true, and the work that might be done under 
S. 1856, for a number of years, with a great deal of research and de- 
velopment, could be very seriously handicapped because you could 
not secure the airspace to implement it. 

Senator Monroney. All this could do would be to recommend the 
use of electronic equipment or other devices and things of that kind 
that it has been able to test and find advantageous, is that not so? 

Mr. Sayen. That is true. 

Senator Monroney. Will this new board have anything to do with 
opening airspace ? 

Mr. Rann. As I understand this new board in the bill would have 
no authority of any: kind except to acquire research and development 
equipment and personnel and funds for further development. 

Senator Monroney. That is my understanding. So it would be 
completely outside of the operational field of the CAA or military or 
civilian aviation, and it would be on the scientific side, to funnel in 
what they think might be good but with no direct channels open to 
them to know what to work on or what to try to develop. They are 
pretty much on their own, are they not, on the development part ? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. They are in effect an independent re- 
search and development agency. 
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It is recommended, of course, this agency be absorbed—3 years from 
now—be absorbed in the Federal Aviation Agency when all aviation 
functions are consolidated into a Federal agency. So it is recognized 
it is desirable to have a single-agency concept, with the function fixed 
on one individual for not only making the system work, but causing 
the research and development to be done which would keep the system 
current to current users’ demand and current national problems. 

It is recognized the sound concept is to have this research and de- 
velopment under a single agency, but 3 years from now. 

Snator Monronrey. We we to have 3 years, as I understand 
the testimony and all from those supporting it, to maybe get the civil- 
ians and military used to working together. Praushter | 

Really that was it. They said to put it in today would be dangerous 
and probably defeat the whole program and therefore you should go 
into it by little stages, by this operation here, which would help to 
acquaint the military and civilian side with each other’s problems and 
then lead to better coordination when you get the overall aviation 
agency established as recommended by the report. 

Mr. Sayen. The agencies have been working together in the Air 
Navigation Development Board for quite a long time and in the Air 
Coordinating Committee for quite a long time, and if they are in- 
a still, I think they are probably still going to be incom- 
patible 3 years from now, unless the structure is changed somewhat. 

Senator Monroney. Counsel says that the bill adds a little authority 
in some places to the air development authority. 

Mr. Baynton. At least there would be a three-member board with 
votes on some parts of its work. 

Mr. Sayen. Insofar as research and development is concerned. 

Mr. Baynton. That is right. 

Mr. Sayen. But again I know you have had it called to your atten- 
tion that one of the difficulties in coordinating these various agencies 
is to see they do not all run off in different directions on different 
research projects, to solve the same problem, with the resultant costly 
expenditure of public funds and lack of coordination. There needs 
to be some head to see these different functions by our Government are 
directed toward the same purpose, and in section 4 of the proposed 
bill it takes a unanimous vote of the Board to transfer to itself any 
functions that are now being separately performed, to this tripartite 
agency. 

"So any member could in effect veto the transfer of any current 
projects to this board. 

Senator Monroney. I would not say that word “function” means 
current projects. I would be disinclined to agree with you there. 
But why it is there is so it would not be able to black out say legisla- 
tive authority to CAB for accident investigation, or other functions 
that would be statutory. 

Mr. Sayen. I see. 

Senator Monroney. I think that probably is a saving clause that 
is absolutely necessary to preserve the statutory rights of your CAA. 

In other words, I would hate to see anything this agency could do 
by less than unanimous votes to absorb the responsibilities of the CAA 
for example, initiation of pilots and things of that kind. 
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Mr. Baynton. There is an additional bar there too—it takes not 
only a unanimous decision of the board, but it also takes the approval 
of the President. 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. 

To transfer any functions which relate primarily to selecting, developing, testing, 
or evaluating systems, procedures, facilities or devices for safe and efficient air 
navigation and air traffic control. 

I think you are right. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your attention to 1 or 
2 other parts of the Curtis Committee report on aviation facilities 
planning which we think demonstrate the need for this single-agency 
concept, and some of the difficulties with the present setup which will 
not be resolved by S. 1856 by itself. 

On page 24, it is stated: 

In my investigation, I have not found any agency which has a well-developed 
system of long-range planning in aviation which would permit the executive 
branch and Congress to understand what prospect of improved safety and 
expedited air traffic can be expected for the funds provided. 

But there is no one who has the overall, well-defined responsibility 
for planning and budget and the recommendation that follows is that 
developing major United States policies and plans of implementation 
and the supporting budget requests be made the responsibility of the 
head of the Federal Aviation Agency, who in turn would be respon- 
sible to the President and the Congress and in turn would be able to 
bring his problems directly to each of them, which is impossible under 
the present setup. 


_ Now, insofar as S. 1856 is concerned, on page 25 this very problem 
is discussed in the Curtis report itself, and in the second paragraph 
from the top it says: 


During the present interim period, these developmental functions will be 
separated from the civil and military agencies responsible for air operations 
This separation is not sound as a permanent pattern. Following the develop- 
ment of a new traffic system, a crucial period of transition takes place. In the 
past it has taken literally years to achieve acceptance of such new systems. 
This delay can definitely be reduced if the development functions and the 
operational functions are lodged in one agency. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may summarize, then, it seems that the 
overall report of this group, which has done an outstanding job of in- 
vestigating our Government organization for aviation in our airways 
problem, indicates that there are concurrences as to the seriousness of 
the problem and for immediate action to do something about it, and 
that that action includes not only research and development but a 
consolidation of functions into a single agency with a single head. 

There does not seem to be any disagreement on that point. 

We think that there should be such an agency with a single head, 
and that this can best be accomplished by establishing it at the 
present time, in the Civil Aeronautics Administration, which was the 
original intent of Congress in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
where you would have a single administrator, a single agency, which 
had the statutory responsibility for these functions. 

That concept was slowly broken down over the years, starting with 
the reorganization plans in 1940, and the breakdown, which has been 
in separate, unrelated steps, has slowly permitted a disorganization, 
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a confusion of Government functions in aviation, which has permitted 
the present situation to occur. 

ese steps have been taken in three or four separate agencies. 
We had up to 10 reorganization bills in which the authority of the 
Administrator of the CAA was slowly dispersed among other agencies, 
through which the present confusion exists. If there was immediate 
Fos aoa semmerge of the Curtis recommendations by restoring the 
independence of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, under the 
direction of the Administrator who was appointed by the President 
and responsible to both the President and the Congress, we believe 
that we could implement immediately most of the recommendations 
of the Curtis committee. 

If there are additional functions of Government which are to be 
reoriented at a later time that could be considered over a period of 
time, but for the solution of the immediate problems, we would restore 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to independent status and put 
it under an Administrator, and we think we could get immediate relief 
in most of the areas and accomplish most of the objectives Mr. Curtis 
recommended here. 

The need for fast, direct action to resolve the aviation facilities 
problems is agreed, and if I may repeat, General Curtis and his 
associates have rendered a most valuable service in a program to cope 
with these and other problems. We applaud these decisions, but we 
think a realistic expedition and more realistic implementation of them 
may be achieved by immediate action to restore the CAA to independ- 
ent status and invest in it the functions recommended. 

That concludes our statement on this item. If there are any ques- 
tions, we most certainly welcome them. 

Senator Monroney. Earlier in the hearing, we started right on time, 
and we did not have the representation of other members on the com- 
mittee. I should like the record to show that after we started, Senator 
Thurmond and Senator Potter have been here attending this hearing. 

I wonder if you have any questions? 

Senator Tuurmonp. Might I ask him one? 

Senator Monroney. Certainly. 

Senator Tuurmonp. As I construe from your testimony, the pro- 
fessional pilots are in accord with the information that the Curtis 
Committee has furnished, but they favor an overall central agency— 
one agency, rather than have one agency for research and Toadies 
ment, and another for operations, and that by following that pattern, 
instead of having two committees, there would be better coordination 
in accomplishing the overall role; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes, that is correct, Senator, and I have tried to point 
out that that is the concept recommended by the Curtis Committee 
itself, in great detail and very well, but for implementation 3 years 
from now. And we feel that there is no guaranty whatsoever that 
some recommendation that is to take place 3 years from now will in 
fact be implemented, and it would be wasteful to create now a separate 
agency ‘whose recommendations may never be implemented. 

Senator THurmonp. I intended to follow that up with that state- 
ment, that this in effect is what the Curtis Committee recommended, 
but to postpone the effectiveness of such recommendation for 3 years, 
in order to attempt to get cooperation from all concerned—that is, 
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civilian and the military personnel—is there any reason why this 
cooperation could not be obtained now, if an act is passed to that 
effect? Why should there be any hesitancy on the part of either the 
military or the civilian authorities in that respect ? 

Mr. Sayen. I see no reason whatsoever. 

If the Congress says that that is the way it is going to be done, well 
that is the way it will be done by the representatives of the various 
agencies. 

We feel very strongly this has to be done by a single agency. Every- 
one has the right to be represented and make their views known, but 
someone has to have the direct responsibility for making decisions. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Is it contemplated by the professional pilots 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administration, or whatever agency the 
Congress should establish to have this overall responsibility—is it 
contemplated that agency should develop the whole — im- 
mediately and not be under the Commerce Department 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. 

Senator TuHurmonp. In other words, the professional pilots favor 
removing whatever agency is established by the Congress from the 
Commerce Department, or from being under any other agency ? 

Mr. Saren. That is right. 

Senator THurmonp. And be an independent agency directly re- 
sponsible to the President ? 

Mr. Sayren. That is right. That is precisely our recommendation, 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administration be restored to an inde- 
pendent status headed by a single Administrator appointed by the 
President, confirmed by the Congress and responsible directly to both 
of them, rather than through the Commerce Department. 

At the present time the Administrator is—his authority actually is 
vested in the Secretary of Commerce, and he only has authority, 
as I understand it, as it is delegated to him by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Senator TuHurmonp. That is the only question I have on that sub- 
ject. I won’t go into the subject of serving alcohol on planes at this 
particular hearing, as I understand the pilots have already taken a 
stand on that and the chairman is sitting here—— 

Senator Monroney. As soon as we get some of these bills out of 
the way, we want to get to that, and have the airline pilots and 
others here for a day at least. 

Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. I would like to ask a couple of questions. One, I 
have been asked, or it has been brought to my attention by some 
private pilots that they are fearful that whatever action is taken 
as a result of the Curtis Committee’s recommendations, that they are 
going to be left out. 

As you know, there are more and more private pilots operating 
every day. 

Do you have any suggestions there ? 

Mr. Sayen. We have recommended in our statement that any agency 
should give attention to some recommendation on formal procedure 
for representation by all the users of the airspace. I notice again 
Mr. Curtis in his report urges the same thing—that although this 
be a single, independent agency, that former procedures be established 
for receiving the views of all of the users. 
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We think our national airspace has to be used commonly by all 
the users, but under an agreed-upon procedure. I think there is no 
question but what the private pilot has to have access to the airspace in 
a practical manner in a way that he can use it, but he cannot use it, 
of course, in complete freedom to the detriment of other users of the 
airspace. 

Senator Porrer. I was asked yesterday—as a matter of fact, I was 
flying up in the norther part of Michigan, and we had a private plane 
and we had some bad weather, but the CAA does not have any air- 
ground facilities to talk a man down in bad weather and we had to 
go clear down to the southern part of the State. They used to have 
some up there, but they have been taken out. Now I became quite 
conscious of that yesterday. 

So I do think that the views of the private pilots, while they prob- 
ably are not as well organized as your group of professional fellows, 
should be taken into consideration in any recommendations that are 
made. 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. I also think that we ought to have a policy of some 
kind for airport construction. 

You have airports built in all sizes and shapes and it would require 
very little effort to have a uniform type of facility. 

Mr. Sayen. That is one of our urgent problems—that the capacity 
of the airways system is now and will be limited by the capacity of 
the airport system, and the development really has to go hand in 
hand. But it has to have a definite policy direction, because when you 
start investing money in an airport, a municipality has a very, very 
large development on its hands and it has to be certain when it spends 
this money it will be able to amortize it over a long period of time 
and that it will fit into the Nation’s overall aviation facilities. 

So it requires long-range planning of the best type. It is said now 
the aviation industry is now the biggest single industry in this coun- 
try, but it is not getting overall direction in its development. 

Senator Porrer. Your association would like to have another air- - 
port here in Washington ? 

Mr. Saren. Very much. 

Senator Porrer. So would we. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Sayen. It is needed. 

Senator Porrer. That is all. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Sayen, going back to this problem of air- 
space, which is fundamental in air safety, is it not—unless you have 
a clear airspace to put your airways controls on, you are not even get- 
ting started. 

Now there is nothing in S. 1856 which will in any way, shape, or 
form, simplify or expedite our present inability to get the various 
agencies together, users of airspace, to yield that at the request of the 
common navigation system ? 

Mr. Sayen. No. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, it is still going to come up 
through local committees down at the working level, and then finally 
gravitate into Washington for some high-level compromise decision, 
as I understand you to say—it would all have to be compromised out. 

There is no one with the authority, short of the President, to say 
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we are going to open up the Grand Canyon route—get off of your 
reservation. [Laughter | 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. There is nothing in S. 1856 that would 
change the present structure in that regard. 

In the full text of the Curtis committee report it recommends that 
during the interim period there be in addition to the Chairman of this 
3-man Board, a special assistant for aviation planning of the type of. 
position Mr. Curtis holds now and that he sits as a nonvoting member 
of the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Senator Monronry. That would be a separate man ? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. Who would presumably try to expedite some of 
these things in the 3-year period. But the present structure would pre- 
vail and if the system is unworkable now and it has been pointed out 
it is, it would be equally unworkable through the 3-year period. 

Senator Monronrey. No matter how many devices for electronic 
navigation you develop, unless you have the use of the airspace in the 
first place, you are going to run into trouble by overcrowding the 
single line air routes we have now, when you might need 3 or 4. 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. You can make a plan for six expressway 
airways between Washington and New York, or New York and 
Chicago, but unless you can get the airspace to put the plan in and 
make them work, the plan is of no use to you. 

Senator Monroney. And the reason you cannot get them is other 
agencies of Government have reservations on certain areas through 
which we would pass and do not have the power of eminent domain to 
go through as we do in roadways? 

Mr. Sayen. Under the present structure that is right. 

Senator Porrer. Isn’t it true your Air Coordinating Committee 
is pretty much military dominated ¢ 

Senator Monroney. I would like to have Mr. Sayen confirm that. 
They are strongly represented with the right to prevent going through 
on a veto. 

Mr. Sayen. The Air Coordinating Committee is made up of six 
agencies, the Assistant Secretary of State, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, Assistant Secre- 

tary of the Air Force, the Postmaster General and I guess the Director 
of the Budget, and all these people will presumably have an interest 
in airspace matters, and unless you get a unanimous vote of all of 
them, the problem has to go to the President to break the deadlock. 

Senator Porrrr. I have never seen the military thwarted once with 
any problem they had. They always seem to come out on top. 
Maybe it is necessary, but I have always felt they were the tail 
wagging the dog. 

Senator Monroney. On that, I didn’t hear the Administrator of 
the CAA on that Board. 

Mr. Sayen. No, he is not on the Board. He is represented by the 
Under Secretary of Commerce, I understand. 

Senator Monronry. And in this case on the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board, the Secretary of Commerce would be represented ? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. 

Senator Monroyey. For civil aviation—and not the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator, necessarily. 

Mr. Sayen. That is the way I understand it. 
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Senator Monroney. There is no assurance the Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator would be meeting on this Board that effects the mod- 
ernization of our airways. 

Mr, Sayen. That is right. It is a representative of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Senator Monroney. And you do not have any assurance who will 
represent the Secretary of Defense, and no one expects Mr. Charlie 

ilson to be spe::ding his time on that Airways Modernization Board. 

Mr. Sayen. I don’t imagine so. 

Senator Monroney. Let me ask you from your experiences in this 
pene up of the ee and some of your men have served on 
these local committees, I know, because I have heard reports—don’t 

ou find that the heads of agencies, for instance, the Secretary of 

efense, would be more flexible, perhaps, than a subordinate in the 
Department of Defense, that if he yields one fraction of an inch from 
the departmental position, then he has a lot of explaining to do all 
the way up, why he gave away some airspace, or agreed to share 
airspace with other agencies, when the policy of the Department has 
been against it in the past ? 

Mr. Sayen. That isright. As a matter of fact, the way it happens, 
most of these things are done in subcommittees of committees, and 
while I am not at all critical of the committee system, and it is of 
course created by the Congress and everyone else, I would be the last 
one to come here and criticize the committee system, as a matter of 
fact what happens is it goes to a subcommittee of a subcommittee 
where they have to reach agreement before they report it out so it 
may remain there for many months and then be reported to the com- 
mittee proper, and remain there a considerable period of time, and of 
course anyone is reluctant to report they are unable to reach a deci- 
sion, and so the thing sits there without a resolution. 

Senator Monroney. You are not afraid if you gave more impor- 
tance and established a CAA with a direct channel and responsibilit 
to the White House, they would begin to push the military around, 
and they would take away from the military their fair share in air- 
space use and air development ? 

Mr. Saren. No, and in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 it provides 
precisely, and we have it in our statement, that in the establishment 
of air navigation facilities and so forth, under section 302 (a) of the 
act, in exercising the authority granted in this subsection the Admin- 
istrator shall give full consideration to the requirements of the 
national defense. 

So Congress has already, by congressional enactment put the burden 
on the Administrator to consider the airspace and so forth. 

Senator Monroney. Let me ask you, the military use of the airways 
ee is, the use outside of. the space reservation, whether on 
the airways or crossing the airways, is largely a matter of transporta- 
oon and distance flying, and not so much the matter of tactical 

ying. 

Is that not correct? 

Mr. Sayen. I think they have both purposes. 

Senator Monroney. Well, I would consider that long-range navi- 
gational flights, for instance, by SAC and others, is more or less com- 
parable in some degree at least to the flights of airlines, in that they 
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do not cut across, or that their operations are not independent of or 
antagonistic to your regular airways; is that correct? 

Mr. Sayen. I would say this. That the primary use, of course, is 
to provide for the movement of aircraft from point A to point B, and 
protect it from collisions with other aircraft, and that applies com- 
monly to all users of the airspace, but in recent years I feel that the 
military desires now to make tactical use of the airways system, and 
of course TACAN was one of the disputes that arose from that. 

They feel the airways system must serve certain tactical purposes 
and defense purposes and that is probably a necessary development 
in many ways. But it cannot be given complete priority over all the 
other users of the airspace, and the Congress said many years ago we 
should have a common system for all of the users of the airspace. 

Senator Monronry. Would you in summary give me your opinion 
if the Congress adopted and passes S. 1856, without establishing a 
separate CAA or otherwise implementing it, whether we would 
accomplish any advances within the next 4 years in forwarding utili- 
zation of our airspace? 

Will we find more things developed and put into use by the adoption 
of this bill? 

Mr. Sayen. Well, our apprehension is that the creation of the Air- 
ways Modernization Board will merely serve as a substitute for the Air 
Development Board and that we will not achieve any more solutions 
by this vehicle, without the further changes recommended by the Cur- 
tis Committee, than we would under the present setup, and except for 
what can be achieved through the Civil] Aeronautics Administration 
program, working under the handicap of the present system, that we 
may be in a worse situation 3 years y now than we are currently, 
because the demands on the airspace are increasing at a tremendous 
rate, and it takes really a drastic program to catch up and get in the 
position where we can stay ahead of this most difficult problem. 

We are going into a whole new area of transportation from the civil 
end. The military is about completely converted to jet aircraft and 
the civilians are working on the same thing. 

Unless something definite is done we won’t have any improvement 
over the ANDB. 

Captain Smith here is the chairman of our aircraft control com- 
mittee. We have had a program on this for many years. We have a 
program of our own we are implementing at the present time under the 
authority of the aircraft commander. Captain Saint was with the 
ANDB and is now with our aircraft committee and has devoted most 
of his life to air traffic control problems and if it would be agreeable 
with the chairman, I would like to give them an opportunity to express 
our views on your last question. 

Senator Monroney. It would be very helpful to the committee. I 
would like to hear from both of them. 

Mr. Sairn. I could answer your question very simply. If S. 1856 
is passed as proposed and we still have the same problem with the 
allocation of airspace, there is no doubt the problem wil be worse in 
3 years. 

We are faced with the fact that long-range planning, for example 
between New York and Chicago, which would provide numerous par- 
allel airways was concluded a couple of years ago. Today we are at 
the stage where the hardware is in on the ground and available to use, 
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but we can’t get the airspace for use because of aircraft based at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Here is a case where the equipment is set up and the manpower in- 
stalled and we can’t use it. 

Senator Monronry. Let me get this straight: You can’t use the 
third airway that would pass over Youngstown, Ohio, because a mili- 
tary veto is made of that airspace because of contemplated use for 
tactical operations at Youngstown ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is correct. And out in Long Island, underneath 
the heaviest international route in and out of the New York area, we 
are having trouble hanging on to what we have already got, because 
of contemplated equipment out in that area. 

We have the same problem out on the west coast. The whole west 
coast is tied up. We are having considerable difficulty getting by- 
pass airways in there. In fact, we are not getting any place. This 
is very similar to the RACON problem as to the effect it will have on 
traffic control, if you keep taking up airspaces and scattering them 
throughout the country and put them in 50 or 60 locations, you keep 
running into these barriers. The AMB as proposed could not over- 
come that obstacle. 

Senator Monroney. And there is no way of getting through to the 
President or anyone else ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. In fact, they are not authorized by this legis- 
lation to ask for help on ppening up the right to obtain additional air- 
space. They are merely there to develop the techniques for using the 
airspace once acquired. 

Mr. Smrru. I think they are making the basic premise once they 
come up with the answer the airspace will be available, but we know 
in reality it will not be so. 

Senator Monroney. It is a little harder to get the airspace than the 
radar and electronic gear? 

Mr. Smiru. We have canvassed all the airlines and pilot groups 
and we have proposed specific airways so as to bring about controlled 
airspace over every airline’s operations and in some cases when we 
propose an airway, the military will come in and pick the center of 
the airway as a proposed danger area. 

So then we get this conflict and we have no way of solving it. 

Senator Monroney. Was it a danger area at the time the airway 
was considered, or did they finally consider it would be dangerous to 
run that traffic this close to a military installation ? 

Mr. Smiru. The one that comes to mind is the one that has been 
kicking around for a couple of years between Charleston and Colum- 
bus. I understand recently this was at some stage in the ACC at 
Washington, and along with negotiations you have to consider air- 
space subcommittees as a negotiation process because that is all it really 
is. Eventually we were confronted with a little hunk of airspace in 
the middle of what we were requesting and that was the reason for 
turning down the airspace request. 

Senator Monroney. You never got that one? 

Mr. Smrru. No, sir. I worked with the airline in this particular 
case, for over 2 years, and we still don’t have it. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have a question, Senator Potter? 
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Senator Porrer. I was just wondering, Captain Smith, if there was 
a possibility of sharing airspace with the military in those areas? 
r. SmirH. That is our great desire. We feel that certainly if the 
military has a need for a particular area, that we have no objection to 
it, except that when they are not using it we feel we are correct in 
having access to it. That is all we are after. But we cannot get that. 

Senator Porrer. And the military has opposed that? 

Mr. Smiru. In effect; yes, sir. We have run into numerous cases 
where once an area is set up as an airspace reservation or a danger 
area or something like that, that when one department of the military 
does not need it any more, they have a paper transfer with another 
segment of the military and they transfer them so fast, nobody knows 
who is responsible for the area. 

Senator Porrrer. That is all. 

Senator Monroney. That does not have to go through the Air 
Coordinating Committee, when this is an interdepartmental transfer 
of airspace ? 

Mr. Smirn. We thought it did, but evidently it doesn’t. 

Senator Monroney. But to transfer it to the common airways sys- 
tem, it does? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Senator Monroney. But if the Air Force does not. need it it can be 
transferred to the Navy or the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Smirnu. That has been going on. They handle it within their 
own agency. 

Senator Monroney. How long would you say it takes to negotiate 
through an opening, as on the Grand Canyon route? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, the airway in question out there has been desig- 
nated by CAA as having top priority 3 years ago. Their own docu- 
ments clearly outlined the need for this controlled airspace, and here 
it is—it is a minimum of 3 years since they concluded this position 
and we still do not have it. 

We are hoping that shortly we will have some kind of a compromise 
to get us through there. 

Senator Monroney. Is that about standard? Is that about what it 
takes to get some of these general openings through, or is that unusual ? 

Mr. Smiru. I have been on the New York Committee for, I would 
hazard a guess, 4 years, if not longer, and to my memory the airline 
industry, or the pilot group, bas succeeded in accomplishing two air- 
way requests. 

Senator Monroney. Is that to open up a completely new airway or 
just to eliminate a squeeze ? 

Mr. Suirn. This was a question of a couple of little small segments. 

Senator Monronry. But not a new airway ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Not in the true sense of the word a new airway. It was 
something that provided us better separation, or better service and 
protection between two airports. 

Senator Monroney. How long have the pilots been working on the 
New York-Miami route? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, that has been a constant battle for quite a period 
of time, and actually here is a case where we were not actually familiar 
with what was going on in the various restricted areas along that route. 
And when it became apparent that the safety of operation was pretty 
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well questionable, then we had no alternative but to demand some 
more accurate navigation equipment. 

Senator Monroney. That was finally put in? 

Mr. Smiru. It is in the process of being implemented, We found a 
rather effective way of bringing about the answer down there. 

Senator Monronrey. AsI understand it, the 130 or 150 million dollar 
program that CAA is engaged in at the present time is about a 6- to 8- 
year program, is it not? 

Mr. Smirn. The way I have heard it last, Senator, it is now ap- 
proximately a 7-years program condensed to 5 years. 

Senator Monroney. They will be able to bring it down to five. 

Mr. Surrn. We think they will be able to give us a lot better service 
even sooner than that. But to get back to the basic point, if we cannot 
get the airspace we have the exact problem in existence today, where 
we have the hardware, we have some planning already put in but we 
cannot use the equipment. 

So if this philosophy is expanded, and we run into more contem- 
lated basing or aircraft at points throughout the United States, this 
asic problem will be with us for the next 5 years, unless something 

is done about it. 

Senator Monroney. That is putting in new air bases and revising 
old ones ¢ 

Mr. Smrru. Yes. 

Senator Monronry. And not looking outside the allocation of air- 
space to see if they can find new positions on which they can main- 
tain a defense basis; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. “uirn. Along with that, what we are experiencing and actually 
it is the basic problem, where the Century type aircraft is going to 
be based this automatically at present is bringing about a request for 
a piece of airspace 10 miles wide and about 15 miles long solely for 
the use of the ingress and egress of this particular type of aircraft 
to the airport. 

Senator Monronry. Ten miles wide and how long? 

Mr. Smiru. Fifteen miles long. We don’t have this kind of air- 
space to just button up at 40 or 50 locations throughout the United 

tates. This will just completely eliminate the benefit of the CAA 

program. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, the speeding of planes, super- 
sonic planes, are going to make additional requirements on presently 
operating airways? 

Mr. Smiru. To us it is just another problem. It is a problem that 
can be handled by sitting down and figuring out how best this air plan 
can be operated. You cannot just set up a restricted area and say 
nobody can operate in this thing. In some bases you will have 8 or 
10 planes. They are not going to be in that airway 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. If we have to work out some patterns for getting in 
and out of the airport, we have been doing that type of thing for 

ears. 
7 Senator Monroney. But there is no machinery in here that will 
help the problem caused by the introduction of jets at higher speeds? 

Mr. Smirn. We feel if the problem is considered as just another 
one facing traffic control the aircraft can be accommodated without 
affecting all the other users of the airspace. 

Senator Monroney. I see. 
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Mr. Smrru. In line with that, if I may, I would like to point out 
that it is very simple, actually, to get some cooperation between civil 
and military, if we can refer to something that has already been done. 
This deals with what is called the New York ATC Committee. It 
was established approximately last September, and on the committee 
are represented all airspace users. The military initially opposed 
this committee. They did not feel it would be possible to come up 
with anything worthwhile or come up with any conclusions. 

However, enough speed was generated to where the committee was 
formulated. Approximately 6 months later the: continuance of the 
committee was questionable, and the military turned around and 
were at that time one of the stanchest supporters for the committee 
to be continued and have even gone into assist us in setting up these 
committees all over the United States. We found out the aoe 
and civil problems are pretty much the same. We are all pretty muc 
interested in the same goals. We have increased the capacity of the 
New York area about 100 percent. in the last couple of months, using 
the same equipment that is up there, and actually the philosophy 
is the same that was proposed almost 4 years ago, but it took that 
long to get it going. And if it had not been for the joint military-civil 
support in that area we would still have a serious problem. So I 
personally believe, because our problems are the same, our goals are 
the same, there is certainly no reason to figure it will take 3 years to 
get together. We are working very closely with them today. 

Senator Monroney. A 3-year period might even scratch out a coop- 
eration that you are obtaining? 

Mr. Smirn. That is correct. We have no way of solving our mutual 
problems, really. You just wind up in establishing separate teams 
and each one goes after their own interest, independently. That is 
no way to bring about a cooperative system. 

Mr. Sayren. We have not meant. to be critical of the military or 
military people. The military’s problem is they have a very critical 
airspace problem to provide for our national defense which has not 
been met under nine overall governmental organizations to provide 
for the use of airspace, and they have been probably more concerned 
than anyone to get the kind of service that they need to do their job 
from the aviation agencies providing for airspace problems. 

Senator Monroney. Their problems are growing, too? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. As you have gone up 200 or 300 percent in air- 
space traffic, so has the military. It is about half and half, almost, 
but it has been increasing by 100 or 200 percent each year, so the air- 
s ae wikh both of you flying so much more becomes more scarce by 
the day ¢ 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. It is a common problem? 

Mr. Sayen. Very much. 

Senator Porrer. It reaches a point where the two for their own 
survival are going to have to sit down together and work out a 
common use of a common system. 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. But in doing that somebody has to finally make 
a decision. 

Senator Porrer. That is your problem now? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 
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Senator Monroney. And your suggestion was only by strengthen- 
ing the CAA with a strong administrator, with direct support for 
budgetary purposes, can this be done. It cannot be done through 
boards or committees or tripartite organizations? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

If I can point out once what I think is the crux of this situation, 


when the Civil Aeronautics Act was written in 1938, section 302 (a) 
states: 


The Administrator is authorized and directed to designate and establish such 
civil airways as may be required in the public interest. The Administrator is 
authorized, within the limits of available appropriations made by the Congress, 
(1) to acquire, establish, and improve air-navigation facilities wherever neces- 
sary; (2) to operate and maintain such air-navigation facilities; (3) to arrange 
for publication of aeronautical maps and charts necessary for the safe and 
efficient movement of aircraft in civil air navigation utilizing the facilities and 
assistance of existing agencies of the Government so far as practicable; and (4) 
to provide necessary facilities and personnel for the regulation and protection of 
air traffic. In exercising the authority granted in this subsection, the Admin- 
istrator shall give full consideration to the requirements of national defense. 

That was written in 1938. In 1940 the reorganization bill took 
away from the Administrator his independent status and put him 
under the Department of Commerce. Then in 1946 the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee was created, which took the authority away from 
the par ig of Commerce and put it in six people. Then the 
research and development was put in the Air Development Board 
where you had to have authority to do anything. In 1950 the author- 
ity was taken from the Administrator and put in the Secretary of 
Commerce, who could delegate to the Administrator those functions 
he wanted. 

So the net result has been a growing of separate actions which taken 
together has caused this confusion, I say if we went back to where we 
started in the first place we would have a functioning agency and the 
burden would be put on one individual whom you could call up here 
and say “Why isn’t the job being done.” 

There is some criticism that it would take 3 years to formulate the 
legislation that would accomplish this. But if I could point out to 
you, when the reorganization was made in 1940 it was made so fast that 
they did not even bother changing the language, and in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, today you still have the same language you had in 
1938, so it has to be annotated to make sense. It was done that fast and 
it could be done again. 

Senator Monronry. Do you have any further comments, Senator 
Potter ? 

Senator Porrer. No, it is very interesting testimony. 

Senator Monroney. Captain Saint. 

Mr. Sarnt. I would like to go back to the very basic question you 
asked a few moments ago. I think you asked: would the implementa- 
tion of the Modernization Board at this time provide some measure of 
relief in these next 3 years. 

I feel that T am in a particularly advantageous position to comment 
on this question. Would it be desirable to state for the record the 
qualifications of the witness in this case ? 

Senator Monroney. Yes, I would be glad to have you state that. 

Mr. Sarnt. I have been a qualified airline pilot for more than 18 
years. Twelve of these 18 years I have worked essentially full-time 
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on air traffic control development matters. I have been involved, in 
one way or another, and helped in the development and implementa- 
tion of nearly every major step forward in air traffic control in the 
past 10 years. 

For some 8 years, I have been an alternate representative on the 
traffic control and navigation panel of the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee, first for ALPA, and then for the Air Transport Association, and 
now again for the Air Line Pilots Association. 

I was amember of the SC-31 committee of RTCA. I was vice chair- 
man of the first air policy group of the Air Coordinating Committee, 
known more familiarly as special working group 5. I was chairman 
of special working group No. 13 of the Air Coordinating Committee, a 
job just completed. 

Those were the three major studies of the overall airways problem 
in which the user agencies have participated in the past 10 years. 

I have been consultant to the Air Force and Navy in air-traffic-con- 
trol matters, and most recently spent a year and a half as consultant 
to the Director of the Air Navigation Development Board, before 
returning to active flying for American Airlines. 

Tam currently flying DC--7’s for American Airlines. 

I would like to state, since S. 1856 duplicates the ANDB, but with 
higher level authority, it is important in considering this bill to recog- 
nize that the ANDB has failed completely in its mission. 

There is not in use today, in this age of automation, one single device 
or tool to help the controller or the pilot, that I can think of, that has 
resulted from the spending of several million dollars a year by ANDB, 
over a period of some 8 or 9 years of its existence. 

ANDB has not produced anything commensurate with the mone 
that has been spent during this time. As you might well imagine, 
have spent a great deal of time trying to analyze the cause of this 
failure on the part of ANDB to produce developmental items to 
relieve air-traffic-control problems. I should state parenthetically 
that the ANDB has sponsored certain improvements in the basic tools 
of control, such as improvements to the basic radar, or things of that 
kind, but on the heels of special committee 31’s recommendation, the 
ANDB was set up primarily to bring into being a new automatic, 
improved air-traffic-control system. 

n this mission the ANDB has failed. 

I believe that the biggest contributing factor in this failure has 
been the unrealistic separation between the development program and 
the operating agency. The CAA, responsible for operating the sys- 
tem, has had no control over the development program—no effective 
control over this program whatsoever. 

This would be about parallel, if I were a race-car driver, and set 
out to find an engineer who had had some experience in building farm 
machinery, and gave him a few brief directions and asked him to build 
me a new race car, then to find out as the thing progressed that I had 
no control over the decisions that he was making, and when he decided 
he knew how to build a race car better than I did, naturally frustra- 
tion would begin to build up and frustration would turn to bitterness, 
and the first thing we would be fighting each other at public expense 

That has been the experience of CAA and ANDB, as I have observed 
it from the inside. 
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I would like to state a few of the things urgently needed to build 
up and improve the situation in the next 3 years. We need a better 
method of handling flight plan data. We need to introduce automa- 
tion on this. On-the-shelf items are available. We need to handle 
control data between the controllers automatically and get away from 
the telephone and handwritten notes. We need to replace the over- 
burdened voice communication channels to the cockpit. 

Here, again, as far back as 1949 or 1950, a half a dozen manufac- 
turers were ready at that time to produce appropriate models for 
test in 16 months. Here, again, the techniques exist. But the de- 
cisions from the operating point of view are still nonexistent. 

We need better radar disciplines, better methods of displacing the 
radar image; blow it up, making it bright, so it can be used in a room 
wach normal lighting. Techniques exist for this, yet we boondoggle 
along. 

Sahabor Monroney. Systems are also needed where you press a 
button and identify a plane? 

Mr. Sarnt. That is right. We do need a beacon in the airplane to 
reply to the radar on the ground, to give a more positive indication, and 
to allow us to operate through precipitation. 

We need now a pictorial display of navigation information in the 
cockpit for the pilot. It is pure insanity—the things that pilots are 
expected to do today, reading the fine print on a map, going at today’s 
speed through today’s congested areas. When you try to visualize 

oing that in jets going at twice the speed, I can state without fear 
of successful contradiction this becomes completely impossible to the 
pilot who will be flying these machines—I have heard 15 months 
mentioned recently, but very soon this problem will be on us. 

Senator Porrer. What do you mean by pictorial display? Is that 
a kind of illuminated map of some kind ? 

Mr. Saint. The problem, Senator, is to produce in the cockpit, most 
likely a projected map, where the navigation devices in the airplane 
automatically copy that map oriented with respect to the aircraft’s 
position and on which there will be several different scale blowups 
available at the flip of a switch. So you could look down on the 
Youngstown-Pittsburgh area with large magnification and see where 
you are with respect to the immediate area. 

Senator Monronry. Do you have such devices today? Have they 
been produced yet ? 

Mr. Sarnt. This question is very appropriate, since the pictorial 
display development is a good example of where needed devices bog 
down by the separation of development and operating agencies. 

Through ANDB contracts, pictorial navigation devices were de- 
veloped several years ago, and three such devices were developed, and 
adequately proved that the stewardess, almost, with an automatic pilot, 
would find her way around, with this kind of display, it so simplified 
the pilot’s job. The theory has been adequately proved, and yet the 
devices in their physical arrangements were so far from being prac- 
tical, that they lie today on the shelf in Indianapolis not being used 
and no progress being made on this vitally needed problem. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, it needs some research and de- 
velopment yet to be practical? 

Mr. Sarnt. I would not say research and development. The thing 
that is needed is to put people with operating know-how, the pilot and 
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the person who knows the problems of charts and keeping charts up 
to date—to put those types of know-how together with the engineer 
to simply put this thing in practical form. 

It is not a development problem or research problem. It is a prob- 
lem in simple, straightforward engineering, which could move under 
high speed. 

There are several other devices in the same category. The problem 
of transferring data from one controller to another is a simpl 
straightforward problem which can be handled with off-the-shelf 
items, but the practical control know-how has never been put together 
with the engineering know-how again to get a final conclusion. This, 
again, is a prime example of wasting the taxpayers’ money to get 
devices which cannot be used. Committee No. 5, for example, high- 
lighted the need for this device and put it high on the priority list. 
The ANDB took this device off and put it in the corner and I don’t 
know the amounts spent, but you can see the monster which sits on 
the floor at Indianapolis as a result of this development, a device which 
is in such a state that controllers are hard pressed to even put sample 
problems into the machine. It is almost a total waste of the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

That is, again, something that should move forward under high pri- 
ority. We could go on in this vein for a considerable length of time, 
but these examples will serve to make my point. I would like to 
state, in direct answer to your question, Mr, Chairman, in my opinion, 
the creation of the Modernization Board, as proposed in S. 1856, will 
not advance our cause during the next 3 years. I think it will run 
a very great risk of increasing the difficulty that we will face later. 

The bill states, more specifically in Mr. Curtis’ covering letter, the 
Board will determine the operational requirements. This is in direct 
conflict with the Air Coordinating Committee, and without resolu- 
Hg oS that conflict of directives, I think that further confusion will 

ad. 

I see no improvement in the relationship between the Moderniza- 
tion Board and the operating agency, CAA, over the problem that we 
have now. 

I think that the higher level authority will not resolve the prob- 
lems that exist. 

I think that the setting up of this Modernization Board, as an island 
within the overall structure of other agencies, could very well set the 
stage for a larger type TACAN argument in the future on the air 
traffic control problem. 

I would like to say one thing in conclusion: We cannot wait, Mr. 
Chairman, 3 years for the development program to start helping the 
operating people get the job done. 

Senator Monronry. It is geared into the operational phase almost 
immediately after it comes from the developmental; is that correct? 

Mr. Satnr. The developmental people must start working directly 
with and for the operating people immediately, starting as quickly 
as this can be set up. The only way I can see for this to be brought 
about would be for the development program and the operating re- 
sponsibility to rest in one head, as outlined by Mr. Sayen. 

Senator Monronery. Thank you very much. 

Do you have any question, Senator Potter? 
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Senator Porrmr. Do I understand that this Board that will be cre- 
ated if this bill were to become law, does not take the place of any 
ain “ei your Air Coordinating Committee—you just have another 

ar 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. It seems to me, from the testimony you have given, 
you have enough committees and boards now dividing the respon- 
sibility that has caused a lot of the problems that you have today, and 
rather than clarify some of the problems this could intensify some 
of the problems. 

Mr. Sayen. The problem, as stated by the Curtis committee, after 
thorough investigation, was we have too many committees but with- 
out authority to make decisions. We have one body with direct au- 
thority from the President and the Congress to make decisions and 
implement those decisions, and the Curtis committee recommends that 
there lies the crux of the whole problem, and that 3 years from now 
those agencies should be consolidated into 1. 

d we say we cannot wait 3 years for this to happen, but it can 
be done at the present time through an existing staffed agency that 
was originally created by the Congress to do this job, but which cannot 
do it now because of handicaps under which they are working, because 
of transfers of their authority away from them. 

Senator Porrer. I am sorry, I was not-here when you started your 
statement, and I assume that you covered it in your statement 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. But it is my understanding one of your objections 
to authority such as this is that once again your operating functions are 
not tied in with the Board. This is primarily a planning and research 
board ? 

Mr. Saren. That is correct. 

Senator Porrer. And the operating techniques would not necessarily 
be considered by the Board. The operations would be handled by 
agency—the CAA or one of the several other agencies ? 

Mr. Saren. That is right. You have to go through CAA through 
all this other procedure. 

Senator Porrer. One other thing: The Board as contemplated here, 
the three-man Board, with the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of Commerce, would be the designated agencies, and would probably 
give you the same problem you had with your Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee. The Chairman stated they have to defend this position when 
they get back to the Pentagon or get back to the Department and 
rather than work together they take care of their own interest, which 
is natural. And if I further interpret your statement, you feel that 
one of the greatest things that can be done to enhance interest in air 
safety would be to turn the CAA over to an independent agency, and 
give the Director of the CAA the power and responsibility to do the 
entire job. 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. Then you have got one guy from CAA you can 
call in and say, “This is it.” 

Mr. Sayen. To satisfy the requirements of all the users and to do 
such research and development as is necessary to keep the airways 
system current with current demands, of which research and develop- 
ment is only one small part, 
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As the Curtis Committee itself has very, very strongly recom- 
mended, we think they have done an excellent job of pointing out the 
problem areas and the solutions, but there is no bill here that would 
implement their recommendations and presumably would not be for 
3 years. This is the only bill. 

Senator Porrer. I assume this bill was recommended by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Senator Monroney. Prepared by General Curtis, but recommended 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Senator Porrer. But it is your contention this bill does not imple- 
ment the Curtis report ? 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. Only one small part, a separate agency. 

Senator Monroney. And it is in thin air by itself, without any con- 
nection with the current agency, CAA ¢ 

Mr. Sayen. Yes. 

Senator Monronry. Do you feel the confirmation of the Chairman 
of the new Airways Modernization Board is a dangerous precedent, 
if it is set up under S. 1856? 

Mr. Saren. No. We feel the individual should be confirmed by the 
Congress. 

Senator Monroney. Not only because of the individual’s qualifi- 
cation, but because of the point of view he might have previously 
represented before coming on the Board, or before becoming head of 
the Board. 

Mr. SayeEn. I am sorry, I missed that. 

Senator Monroney. I say not only because of his own personal 
qualifications which are of vital importance, to know that he is a man 
of technical competence, but also because of his background, whether 
it be with Civil Aeronautics or civil aviation or with the military? 

Mr. Sayen. That is right. It would be very easy for this board to 
become completely one-sided. It is a tripartite board and could very 
easily become completely one-sided. 

Senator Porrer. And also it would give him more status by being 
confirmed ¢ 

Senator Monroney. That is right. So if Congress did pass S. 1856, 
you would insist as part of the safeguards it be subject to Senate 
confirmation ? 

Mr. Sayren. Very definitely. 

Senator Monroney. Do you think it would be wise to specify the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of Commerce on the Board? 

Mr. Sayen. Pardon? 

Senator Monroney. In other words, you would have to take Mr. X. 
We know that we don’t expect to see Secretary Wilson or Secretary 
Weeks there. It could change from week to week and yet we are 
passing a bill in which we know only one man who will be coming 
to the meeting. If you are going to do that, you might as well hold 
that man responsible or put it under CAA so you have got some re- 
sponsibility for the action; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Sayen. That is correct. I concur completely. 

Senator Monronery. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Baynton. No; not so far. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Captain Saint and Cap- 
tain Smith, 
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Mr. Sayen. We greatly appreciate the opportunity for our com- 
mittee to be heard. We appreciate that. 

nied cn the previous hearing and very definitely appreciate the 
o unity. 

Senator Porrer. Thank you very much for coming. 

Senator Monronry. We feel the testimony is of great importance 
and we are eos to have had you appear. 

Mr. Sayen. Thank you. 

Senator Monronry. We have a second witness today, Mr. Warren 
E. Baker, General Counsel of the FCC. Is he in the room? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monrongy. We appreciate your being present to give us 
the advantage of your testimony in this matter. Do you have a 
prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. No; I do not. 

Senator Monronry. You prefer to testify from what you have? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. You may proceed. We appreciate your comin 
up here to give us radio and television’s part in this problem. Woul 
you proceed ? 

Mr Baxer. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WARREN E. BAKER, GENERAL COUNSEL, FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. Baxer. My name is Warren E. Baker. I am General Counsel 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 

The Federal Communications Commission appreciates the oppor- 
tunity this committee has afforded it of appearing before you and 
expressing its views on 5S. 1856, commonly known as the Airways 
Modernization Act of 1957. 

I might say that the absence of any Commissioner to testify on 
this bill does not stem from any lack of interest on the part of the 
Commission, for this bill, as I intend to point out, the Cronialion 
is very much concerned with, because of the end product of this 
Board’s activity if the act should be passed; namely, the production 
of electronic devices or systems which will have to use the radio 
spectrum, that scarce commodity with which the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is primarily concerned. 

Senator Porrer. You are confronted with the same problem as in 
airspace—you are confronted with frequency space, spectrum space. 

Mr. Baxrr. That is right. Indeed the Commissioners are not here 
because at this moment they are conducting a legislative-type hearing 
with relation to that portion of the spectrum above 890 megacycles 
to determine how this could be allocated among the various users, one 
of which may very well be air navigation aids which will come out of 
the Airways Modernization Board’s activities. 

The Federal Communications Commission in the past has not been 
unaware of the problems of air navigation. Specifically, aviation 
interests have on a number of occasions appeared before the Commis- 
sion and in formal rulemaking proceedings, the Commission has 
received and allocated specific portions of the spectrum to be used for 
air navigation aids, end in the event a system is developed by this Air 
Modernization Board, since it will have to, before it can be used, be 
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installed in part in civil airlines, planes of private individuals, as well 
as military airplanes, those will Sore to be licensed and only can be 
licensed if they are in frequencies allocated by the Commission. 

Therefore, while we are in accord with the objectives of this bill 
in developing an adequate electronic device or system, we do believe 
that it is very important that there be adequate consultation between 
those persons who will ultimately decide the particular devices which 
will be used, in the Federal Communications Commission, in order 
that, even before substantial developments are made in developing 
equipment, it be ascertained whether or not there is any reasonable 
probability that the particular portion of the spectrum which is going 
to be needed can be made available for aeronautical aviation aids. 

We believe that inasmuch as the development may well take place 
in other areas than have already been allocated, it would be necessary 
to have this consultation well before any actual development: of 
specific so-called black boxes, which will be the automation, which 
the pilots and other individuals in aviation would desire for air 
traffic control. 

We also believe that there is another aspect of this bill that should 
be brought to this committee’s attention. In reading the testimony 
of various witnesses prior to myself, I noted that it was pointed out 
that the purpose of this bill was not intended to take away any of the 
existing authority of such agencies as the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration or the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

We think it should be made clear that the intent of this bill is not 
to take away any existing authority of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

We believe that this is necessary because no board such as this set- 
up could adequately take into account all of the conflicting needs of 
other potential users. 

While I doubt, for example, that a board would intend to develop 
equipment to be used where television channels are now in operation, 
I think you can see just by using that example the kind of a problem 
that we would be faced with after a long period of development in 
which the kind of funds which I have heard discussed with respect to 
this board are invested. 

You are faced with the question, and the alternative question, that 
is, Shall you throw away the piece of equipment because it needs the 
space now occupied by television, or shall members of the public who 
Pubs television equipment junk their equipment in order to make way 

or it ¢ 

I do not envision that problem with regard to such a prominent user 
of space as television, but I do suggest there are users who have mil- 
lions of dollars invested in equipment which might well be jeopardized 
if they were cerns space which others might need. 

In view of our belief that there not only must be a very close con- 
sultation between the Air Modernization Board and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and that it should be made clear the purpose 
of this bill is not to impair any existing authority of the Federal 
Communication Commission, we are in reality appearing with two 
suggestions. 

We are suggesting that it be made clear that these two matters 
should not be read into the bill. Of course, this committee is con- 
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cerned with how sach an objection as we have set forth can take 
place. We think that there are two ways in which these suggestions 
can be implemented. 

It could be made clear in the legislative history, the report of this 
os on the bill, or it could cS made clear by an amendment to 
the bill. 

With respect to our observation on the necessity for consultation, 
it is not our recommendation that any amendment to the bill take place. 

We believe that to draft language requiring consultation is such 
a difficult task to include everything we believe might be well in it, 
without unduly hampering the activities of the Board, that this is a 
matter which could better be handled in the report of this committee. 

With respect to the clarification that this does not impair the 
FCC’s jurisdiction, we believe it could be handled either way—it 
could be handled by an amendment or it could be handled by a report 
of the committee. 

We would be happy to suggest language for either of these two 
matters to the committee if they so desire. 

Senator Monroney. Would you give us for the record the citation 
of the law or the text of the law, showing just who has the final say 
with respect to the allocation of frequencies? 

Mr. Baxer. The allocation of frequencies, with respect to non- 
Government use is vested in the Federal Communications Commission, 
whereas with respect to Government use it is vested in the President. 

Section 305 of the Communications Act is the part which specifically 
designates the President as the person who shall determine what 
portion of the spectrum Government users shall be given. However, 
in the particular field we are talking about, since it is particularly 
clear to have a common system that both the Government and non- 
Government users will have to use it, it is a matter which has had to 
be handled in the past by joint designation. 

Generally speaking, these have been the result of formal rulemakings 
by the Commission in which they have handled the space and these 
have been concurred in by the executive department. 

I might say a substantial amount of space is allocated. 

Senator Monroney. /s some reserved ? 

Mr. Baxer. There is a substantial amount of space reserved for 
radio navigation, specially looking forward to the development of a 
common system such as we have here. It is reserved for joint use 
of non-Government and Government in aviation fields. 

Senator Monroney. It would not put anybody off the air? 

Mr. Baxer. No. 

Senator Monroney. It is part of your television spectrum, is it not? 

Mr. Baker. Well, the biggest chunk which was specifically set 
aside for this begins at 960 megacycles which is only 70 megacycles 
above the type of the highest frequency for television. It is from 960 
to 1215, and from 1300 to 1660 megacycles. These two portions were 
deemed to be desirable for a common system, having all of the kinds 
of information specifically set forth in the record for the Curtis 
report. 

There were additional recommendations farther up in the spectrum 
for that, just in case it should be determined this portion of the 
spectrum would be better. 
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You must recognize in developing any piece of electronic equipment, 
you are faced with the fact sometimes it can be developed only in 
specific portions of the spectrum if you want certain types of operating 
characteristics. Others could be developed in a number of different 
places, but the question of where it is developed makes a difference to 
the cost of it. 

Here we would not like to see equipment developed in a particular 
band because it would be slightly less costly for the aviation interests, 
without taking into account it might have to dispossess other people 
who have made substantial investments. 

Senator Monroney. I can see how the availability of wavelengths 
would be a first consideration on most of these things they have to do, 
if they have already been occupied and used, and equipment purchased 
for that kind of an operation. 

Senator Potter, do you have any questions? 

Senator Porrer. No, I haven’t. It is a real problem. 

Mr. Baxer. I would like to point out we have in the past had a 
very active coordination and cooperation with the executive branch 
of the Government, which has the responsibility under section 305, for 
allocating frequencies for Government use. 

We would anticipate we would continue to do so in the future with 
respect to this. 

However, the Commission is sincerely concerned that nothing in the 
bill should be deemed to impair its existing authority, since it believes 
it is the only agency with the adequate background-and knowledge to 
give consideration to all the users of the spectrum involved in such a 
matter of vital importance as air safety. 

Senator Porrer. Because your spectrum space is limited, you just 
have so much of it, and there is a growing demand for that space, and 
with the Government now having, I believe, 50 percent of the other 
spectrum space, and with the growing demand for commercial use 
of that space, as well as Government use, I am wondering if it would 
not be a good idea to have an outstanding study committee to study 
the use, the present use of the spectrum, and to project the uses of that 
spectrum into the future. 

The Government use of the spectrum space is in many cases classi- 
fied, so it is difficult to know how well that space is being used, whether 
any of the spectrum is being wasted, whether they have more for their 
operation than is necessary, and I would like to see maybe somebody 
from MIT and some other outside organizations, where they have no 
outside interest, other than a professional interest coupled with an 
outstanding professional knowledge of the field, to make a study of 
the entire spectrum; first, as to how it is presently being utilized, and 
then possibly whether changes will have to be made. 

It is better to make those euien now, rather than a few years from 
now, because as it goes on, the problem intensifies itself. 

I think we have a real problem in that field, and I hope—as a matter 
of fact, I am having some work done at the present time to see whether 
or not it would be desirable to have an outstanding committee of out- 
side men in the field who have no personal axes to grind, to go in and 
take a good look at the entire spectrum space. 

Mr. Baxer. I think you have a matter which has been under dis- 
cussion very actively in many areas. 
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However, I would point out that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, being faced with demands for the spectrum, is faced with the 
need to proceed on a day-to-day basis, how best to use the spectrum. 

That is the reason we are conducting today’s hearing for the space 
above 890. As you know, it is very well occupied below that area. 
Above, it has been occupied on an experimental basis. 

The areas above 890 megacycles are what you might call virgin 
territory, in that we iy revise or change it, with very little vile 
on the people using it. Not entirely, because there is some use. How- 
ever, there is a degree of flexibility. 

However, we are faced with requests to use this. For example, we 
have a request before us to use some of this very space now reserved 
for aeronautical navigation for civil test, by manufacturers on the 
west coast. Extensive testimony has been developed with respect to 
that, and there are many other potential users who believe they can 
show they have a great need for this spectrum and are presently seek- 
ing to have allocation made. 

These allocations are not going to be made this year. The legislative 
type hearing is presently being held on them, and then after that there 
would have to be specific rulemaking. 

This is leaving aside the problems below 890 megacycles, where any 
demand for spectrum almost requires divestiture for someone else 
to use it. 

Senator Porrer. That is right. 

We now hear rumors we may lose to the Government our television 
channels up to six. If that should take place, or before that should 
take place, I think just because the Government wants and transplants 
civilian users of those channels, and in this case it happens to be fre- 
quencies used by VHF television, which would cause a great economic 
upheaval, not only to stations but primarily to the set owners, that an 
overall study of a complete utilization of the spectrum should be made 
to find out whether the Government could use other parts of the 
spectrum, or whether if it is necessary and we have to transplant it, 
rather than to do it on a hit-or-miss basis, to have a kind of long-range 
program how best to use a spectrum which there is no more of. 

Mr. Baxer. I might say, Senator Potter, while I did not come down 
here with instructions how to discuss this particular aspect, because I 
don’t think we anticipated we would get in it, I might point out it 
is a matter covered in the Curtis report at page 29, with some sugges- 
tions that consideration be given to this matter. 

We anticipated when this committee saw fit to have hearings on 
other aspects of the Curtis report, such as a Federal agency, these mat- 
ters may have been gone into. 

Our principal concern with this bill, however, is to assure in some 
way it is brought to the attention of the Air Modernization Board. It 
is vital and expected that they consult with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission where they develop equipment, and to insure with 
the passage of this bill, if you see fit to recommend it, it is in no way 
intended to impair any existing authority of the Commission. 

Senator Monroney. I think that is a fair statement. Do you have 
any further questions? 

Senator Porrer. No. 

Senator Monroney. Does counsel? 
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Mr. Baynron. Did your Commission have an opportunity to com- 
ment on this legislation before it came before us? 

Mr. Baker. We were informed by the Budget Bureau at the pre- 
liminary drafting stage of this bill and given the language without a 
few of the amendments put in since then, and provided the Budget 
Bureau with our views on it. 

I might say in essence our views were the same to the Budget Bu- 
reau as I have expressed to you. Namely, the necessity for consulta- 
tion and assurance that this does not impair the existing jurisdiction 
of the Federal Communications Commission. At that time we thought 
that language might be developed that would make consultation man- 
datory. However, after discussing this matter with them, we have 
come to the conclusion that the difficulty of drafting language requir- 
ing consultation, without unduly hampering them, would make it 
more expedient for this kind of matter to be handled in the report of 
the committee rather than in the body of the bill. 

Mr. Baynton. The Civil Aeronautics Board Ko gens had the 
same problem and they suggested an amendment which reads as fol- 
lows: 

The Board— 
that is, the Modernization Board— 


before selecting any system, procedure, facility or device, is directed to effect 
complete coordination with the Civil Aeronautics Board in order to insure that 
full consideration is given to all of the statutory responsibilities of the Civil 


Aeronautics Board. 

I presume your thinking was somewhat along that line. 

Mr. Baker. As a matter of fact, the language we had discussed was 
slightly different than that, because it related primarily to the alloca- 
tion of frequencies, which was the principal area we were concerned 
with. - 

Mr. Baynton. Do you now still feel an amendment may be helpful 
in the situation, as far as the Commission’s situation is concerned? 

Mr. Baxer. The Commission would be very happy to have an 
amendment which would specify it does not affect our existing au- 
thority, and to the extent that the committee might feel it was justi- 
fied in adoping an amendment similar to that which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board hea proposed, I am certain we would have no objection 
to going along with that, and we would provide the language if the 
committee desires. 

Mr. Baynton. I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission, that they supply the language. 

Senator Monroney. It will be supplied. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. There are 2 letters to go into the record, 1 from 
the National Aviation Trades Association, and the other from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and they will be inserted at this point. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


NATIONAL AVIATION TRADES ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1957. 
Subject: Airways modernization bill, 8. 1876. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SENATOR MaGnuson: The National Aviation Trades Association, repre- 

senliag sume 406 commercial aviation (fixed-base) operators in 46 States, would 
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like to go on record as generally approving S. 1856, that would create an 
Airway Modernization Board. 

It is possible, however, that the wording of the bill might be strengthened to 
assure that decisions of the Board will be carried through by the operating 
agency, CAA, and later by the new air agency which we understand is proposed 
in the Curtis report. 

Regarding advisory committees, we request that specific provision be made for 
the establishment of an overall Aviation Industry Advisory Committee to assure 
that all facets of the industry will be consulted and have opportunity to 
express opinions on developments. 

Our association was in the forefront last year at hearings before both Senate 
and House committees, in stressing the need for the creation of an independent 
agency for aviation and elevating air from its lower echelon position in the 
Federal Government. NATO also stressed the need for a system that would 
bring military and civil airspace, airway, and airport planning together into 
a better working and coordinated relationship. 

We compliment you on the early consideration that you have given to this 
important bill and request that our position be incorporated in the record. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES A. PARKER, 
Executive Director. 


Crvit AERONAUTICS BoaArD, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: In response to suggestions made by members of 
your committee during my testimony in connection with S. 1856 (Airways Mod- 
ernization Board) on Wednesday, May 15, 1957, the Board is submitting specific 
language to be incorporated in the proposed legislation for the purpose of insur- 
ing complete cooperation between the Airways Modernization Board and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

As I pointed out in my testimony, before your committee, even though the pro- 
posed rearrangement of the executive department would not directly affect the 
statutory responsibilities of the Civil Aeronautics Board, it is nevertheless im- 
portant to consider the interests of the CAB in the adoption of a common naviga- 
tion system. This is particularly true since the CAB, in order to give complete 
effect to any decision made by the Airways Modernization Board, would in most 
instances be required to adopt regulations which establish standards and impose 
requirements for the airborne equipment on the users of the airspace. In this 
connection the CAB would not only have to consider the economic impact on 
aircraft operators who would be required to utilize the navigation aids system 
agreed to, but would be interested in the air traffic control agency having equip- 
ment which is reliable and can be used to safely expedite the flow of traffic. 

We are especially interested in the limitation on the free use of airspace which 
any system, air nevigation or traffic control, would impose. In the past, coordina- 
tion has been accomplished within the framework of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee where the Board has actively participated. In order that coordination 
be continued, it is our recommendation that the following language be inserted 
as a new subsection 2 (c) on page 8 of the proposed bill beginning at line 3, 
and that the present subsections 2 (c) and 2 (d) be renumbered as subsections 
2 (d) and 2 (e), respectively: 

“The Board, before selecting any system, procedure, facility, or device, is 
directed to effect complete coordination with the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
order to assure that full consideration is given to all of the statutory responsibil- 
ities of the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 

In addition to the question of coordination between the Airways Moderniza- 
tion and the Civil Aeronautics Board, I would also like to reiterate the Board’s 
position with resepct to the military exception clause. In order to resolve pos- 
sible conflicts between the common system and military developments under 
the military exception clause and to insure that projects are in fact peculiar 
to air warfare and primarily of military concern, we believe that all such projects 
should be subject to selective review by the Airways Modernization Board. It 
is recognized that section 2 (b) of S. 1856 is designed to provide such selective 
review. However, in the interest of more nearly accomplishing this objective, it 
is our suggestion that the sentence beginning in line 18 on page 2 of the pro- 
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posed bill and the remainder of section 2 (b) be deleted and that the following 
material be substituted in lieu thereof: 

“When there is any substantia! question as to whether a matter is of primary 
concern to the military, the Board is authorized and directed to determine 
whether it or the appropriate military agency shall have responsibility. Techni- 
cal information concerning any research and development projects of the mili- 
tary agencies which have potential application to the needs of, or possible con- 
flict with, the common system shall be furnished to the Board to the maximum 
extent appropriate to insure that common system application potential is prop- 
erly considered and future potential conflicts with the common system are elim- 
inated.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. DuRFEE, Chairman. 


Senator Monroney. The committee will stand in recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. 
the folio: at 12: 15 p.m., the committee adjourned. ) 
The following additional reports and statements were submitted :) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D, C., May 15, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of April 15, 
1957, acknowledged on April 16, requesting the comments of the General Account- 
ing Office concerning 8S. 1856, 85th Congress, Ist session, entitled “A bill to 
provide for the development and modernization of the national system of navi- 
gation and traffic control facilities to serve present and future needs of civil 
and military aviation, and for other purposes.” 

We have no special information.or knowledge as to the need for or desirability 
of the proposed legislation and, therefore, we make no recommendation with 
respect to its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


UniTep States Crvirt SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. June 5, 1957. 
Hon, WARREN G.. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: This is in further reply to your letter of April 15, 
1957, requesting the Commission’s comments on 8S. 1856, a bill to provide for the 
development and modernization of the national system of navigation and traffic 
control facilities to serve present and future needs of civil and military aviation, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1856 establishes an Airways Modernization Board consisting of a Chairman, 
to be appointed by the President and who shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $20,500 per annum, and the Secretaries of Defense and Commerce. The 
Board will develop, test, evaluate, and select systems, procedures, facilities, 
and devices to meet the needs of safe and efficient navigation and traffic control 
of all civil and military aviation except for military requirements solely related 
to air warfare. The Board is a temporary organization which will terminate 
on June 30, 1960. 

Since the functional aspects of this bill are not of administrative concern 
to the Commission, our comments relate only to the personnel provisions on 
which there may be some question. 

Section 2 (a) provides a salary of $20,500 for the Chairman of the Board. 
Chairman of most independent boards and commissions currently ‘receive this 
rate of pay. 

Section 2 (c) (2) authorizes the Board to appoint advisory committees and 
to obtain intermittent or temporary services of experts or consultants at rates 
of not to exceed $100 per diem for individuals. The maximum rate of $50 per 
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diem is most commonly specified in law for experts and consultants; it is, for 
example, the maximum rate payable for such employees in the Department of 
Defense. The legislative pattern on this point is not consistent as some statutes 
currently authorize maximum rates of $75 and $100 per diem. 

Section 2 (c) (5) authorizes the Board to place not to exceed 20 positions 
in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
Such positions are additional to the number now authorized in section 505 of 
that act and would be subject te the standards and procedures (i. e., grade ap- 
proval by a majority of the Commissioners) of that act. 

Section 2 (c) (6) authorizes the Board to establish and fix the compensation 
for five positions of a scientific and professional nature which require the serv- 
ices of specially qualified scientific or professional personnel without regard 
to the Classification Act. The salary rate could not exceed that payable under 
Public Law 313, as amended (now $19,000) and would be subject to approval 
of the Civil Service Commission. Such positions are included in the “classified 
civil service,” but appointments to such positions are made without competitive 
examination upon approval of the proposed appointee’s qualifications by the 
Commission. With the exception of a required report to Congress on the duties 
of such positions and the qualifications of appointees, the language of this section 
is quite similar to that of Public Law 313. 

The Commission has no objections to the personnel provisions of S. 1856. 

We have been advised that the Bureau of the Budget does not object to the 
submission of this report. 

By direction of the Commission : 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris ELLSwortH, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1957. 


Hon. WABREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHARMAN: This is in response to your request of April 15, 1957, 
requesting the views of this Department on S. 1865-85, a bill to provide for the 
development and modernization of the national system of navigation and traffic 
control facilities to serve present and future needs of civil and military aviation, 
and for other purposes. 

The proposed legislation would create an Airways Modernization Board con- 
sisting of a chairman appointed by the President, the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of Commerce. The Secretaries would be authorized to designate 
an officer of their respective departments to act in their stead. The principal 
function of the Board is intended to be one of research and development. 

To carry out this responsibility, the Board may employ such officers and 
employees as necessary; appoint advisory committees for purposes of consulta- 
tion; enter into contracts; and use, with their consent, the available services, 
equipment and facilities of other Federal agencies. The Board is further em- 
powered, upon unanimous decision of its members, and upon approval of the 
President, to transfer to itself any functions, activities, and facilities of the 
Departments of Defense or Commerce which relate primarily to developing and 
testing devices used for air navigation and air-traffic control. Unexpended 
balances of appropriations related to these functions, activities and facilities, as 
well as military and civilian personnel, may also be transferred to the Board. 
Finally, the act provides for termination of the activities of the Board as of 
June 30, 1960. 

This legislation is designed to provide an organization which, during its 3-year 
term, will have the authority and responsibility to coordinate all Government 
research and development, both civil and military, relative to air navigation and 
air-traffic control systems. 

We are fully in accord not only with the objectives but with the methods pro- 
posed by this legislation to accomplish the desired results. We agree that the 
demands made by the tremendous increase in air transportation, and especially 
by the advent of jet aircraft, will require a highly complicated and complex 
system for the control of air traffic. A vastly improved air traffic control system 
must be achieved to meet these demands, and these demands must be met quickly. 
The first and essential step is the implementation of the revised Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 5-year plan. However, expanded research and development is 
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also immediately essential to gain the measure of improvement needed. There 
should be a single authority to resolve differences of opinion and make decisions in 
order to get this tremendous development task done. We believe that the creation 
of the Airways Modernization Board can meet the latter requirement and expedite 
the development of these new facilities. 

In the past the development of such facilities has been the responsibility of the 
Air Navigation Development Board, which had to reach agreement by unanimous 
vote. This was most difficult and time consuming and proved to be unsatisfactory 
in practice. The proposed Board will not be thus handicapped. We believe the 
creation of the Airways Modernization Board, with the power of decision by ma- 
jority vote, and with the Board having authority to control research and develop- 
ment, as well as to test, evaluate and select the ultimate systems, will, in the long 
run, prove o be the most economical and expeditious way to solve the research and 
development problems of air navigation and traffic control. 

The requiremetns of modern aviation can, as we have indicated, be met only by 
the development of new air traffic control facilities. This development must be 
achieved expertly, efficiently and expeditiously. We believe this goal can best 
be realized by the centralization of authority in one body with power to carry 
out two important functions: (@) To exercise control over research and develop- 
ment in the field of air traffic control, and (0) to resolve existing and future dif- 
ferences of opinion of all segments of Government and industry. The Airways 
Modernization Board is designed to accomplish this objective. 

Accordingly, the Department of Commerce favors enactment of this legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this letter to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAR WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 


AVIATION FACILITIES PLANNING 
A Report by the President’s Special Assistant 


May 10, 1957. 

Dear MR. Presipent: I have the honor to transmit the report on aviation 
facilities planning as requested in your letter of February 10, 1956. 

This report has been made possible through the wholehearted support and 
cooperation of the Departments of Commerce and Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the entire United States aviation community. 

Respectfully, 
Epwakp P. Curtis. 


Frepruary 10, 1956. 
Mr. Epwarp P. CurTIs, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DeaB Mr. Curtis: I am delighted that you have agreed to serve as Special 
Assistant to the President for Aviation Facilities Planning. In this capacity you 
will be responsible for: 

1. The direction and coordination of a long-range study of the Nation’s require- 
ments for aviation facilities. 

2. The development of a comprehensive plan for meeting in the most effective 
and economical manner the needs disclosed by the study. 

8. The formulation of legislative, organizational, administrative, and budgetary 
recommendations to implement the comprehensive plan. 

T am taking this action because the rapid technical advances in aviation and 
the remarkable growth in the use of air transportation have confronted the 
Nation with serious aviation facilities problems. Modern aircraft can be oper- 
ated in the numbers required by the national defense and the civilian economy 
only if airports, navigation aids, air-traffic control devices and communications 
systems are suitable for their needs. Moreover, anticipated further increases 
in air traffic, the introduction of jet propulsion for civil as well as military 
aircraft, the advances being made in vertical flight, and the greater use of 
higher altitudes, all presage much heavier future demands upon our facilities 
for navigation and traffic control. 

The preparation and acceptance of a comprehensive aviation facilities plan 
will provide the basis for the timely installation of technically adequate aids, for 
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optimum coordination of the efforts of the civil and military departments, for 
the avoidance of costly duplications of systems and equipment, and for effective 
participation by State and local authorities and the aircraft operators in meeting 
facilities requirements. To delay the formulation of the plan is to invite further 
congestion of the airspace, needless hazard, economic loss, inconvenience to 
users, and possible impairment of the national security. 

The Departments of Defense and Commerce have responsibilities in the opera- 
tion of aviation programs, But revolutionary possibilities and the all-embracing 
character of aviation development require an independent overall study of this 
national problem. ‘That duty is placed upon you. 

There already exists within the Government, and particularly in these two 
Departments, a wealth of experience, much of which should be helpful to you. 
In assembling the facts on aviation facilities needs and in developing the various 
elements of the coimprehensive plan, you are authorized to call upon not only 
these two Departments, but upon any official of the executive branch for assist- 
ance. In fact, it is my expectation that the departments and agencies concerned 
with aviation will serve as your principal resource in carrying out your assign- 
ment. 

I am transmitting copies of this letter to the Secretaries of Defense and 
Commerce with the request that they each designate a top-level officer to work 
with you and to assure the availability to you of every assistance which their 
Departments can provide. 

I shall follow your work with deep interest. I shall expect that from time to 
time you will give me reports of your progress and that you will promptly advise 
me of anything that I might do to expedite your work. 

For your further information and guidance, there is enclosed a copy of the 
report recently submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget by the 
Aviation Facilities Study Group. 

Sincerely, 
DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER. 
INTRODUCTION 


Any national program looking to the full and logical exploitation of the Ameri- 
can air as a central pathway of commerce and strategy must begin with a dis- 
concerting acknowledgment. The American airspace is a natural resource that is 
on the verge of exhaustion in terms of the capacity of the system now in place 
for managing our free and safe access to this resource. 

Between the combined demands of civil and military aviation the existing con- 
trol apparatus is already taxed to saturation whenever instrument conditions 
prevail around and between the principal metropolitan centers. Under such con- 
ditions, the normal flow of air traffic in and out of the New York area, for ex- 
ample, may fall as much as 60 percent. At the present time, our aviation facili- 
ties are hard-pressed to manage, within the bounds of prudence, even the fair- 
weather flow of traffic now contending for room on the principal routes and at the 
metropolitan approaches. They are wholly incapable in their present form, of 
meeting more than a fraction of the far heavier demands upon our airspace which 
the national strategy and the market are certain to impose by 1975—the period 
covered by this report. 

‘Lhe crisis now in the making is the result not so much oi too little foresight 
as it is perhaps, in the larger implications, of too much. It is a consequence of 
the phenomenon by means of which the United States is becoming more and 
more an air community. During the last several years our national strategy has 
come to rest essentially upon air power in its widening manifestations. The in- 
dustrial skills deyoted to air technologies now comprise the largest single poo! 
of employment in manufacturing. The airplane has become the prime mover of 
our population in its circulation over distances beyond 200 miles. These develop- 
ments are changing the American way of life, our habits of work, our national 
outlook. If they are given room to follow their logical evolution they may well 
provide the principal sustaining elements to our social and economic well-being, 
as well as our national strength, for years to come. There has been no serious 
lack of foresight, then, in our seizing upon the opportunities presented by the air. 
What we overlooked was the possibility that the seeming “limitless ocean of air” 
might be quickly overcrowded. 

This situation derives from the inseparable mixture of civil and military inter- 
est in the same limited resource. Both are claimants, day in and day out, for 
their essential share in the critical cubes and cylinders of national airspace. 
Neither can be rationed except at the cost, on the one hand, of the free and un- 
hindered movement of our people going about their natural business or, on the 
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other, of a curtailment in the drill of our forces concerned with national defense. 
Yet, so intense is the pressure upon the traffic control mechanism, especially 
around the major metropolitan centers, that a drastic rationing of the airspace 
will soon be inescapable, unless we at once set about installing a more efficient 
system for controlling its use. Hither we must address ourselves without delay 
to the task of making more economical and effective use of our airpsace, or else 
we shall witness the beginning of a slow strangulation of the most buoyant 
element in our national existence. 

Hssentially what now is at stake is the future rate of growth of American air 
technologies. They can be carried to their full potential only by an exercise in 
conservation which, while novel in its technological scope, is by no means un- 
familiar as a form of national challenge. Actually there is no shortage of air- 
space for any demand that can now be foreseen. The encroaching crisis is a 
consequence of relying upon a methodology that has been made obsolescent by 
the vehicle it was meant to serve. Hxcept for the addition of radar control 
around major airports, the air traffic control system now in use is, in its princi- 
pal technical particulars, much the same system that was devised two decades 
ago to accommodate the growth in traffic stimulated by the DC-3—an airplane 
that crusied at about 160 miles an hour. It was never meant to cope with the 
complex mixture of civil and military traffic that now fills the air. Fortunately, 
the means for solving the problem are at hand. The purpose of this report is to 
highlight the problem and propose a solution. 


DEFINITION OF AVIATION FACILITIES 


I have devoted the past year to the three areas of assigned responsibility. 
It was necessary to first determine, by the best possible scientific means, what 
types and volume of aircraft will be operating in our airspace and on our air- 
ports over the next 20 years. These forecasts were prepared in a manner usable 
to the scientists, engineers and practical operating people who were gathered 
together to develop i comprehensive plan for meeting the demands of steadily 
increasing numbers of aircraft and their broad spectrum of performance capa- 
bilities. My conclusions and recommendations in two of these three areas are 
discussed elsewhere in this report. 

During the past year it has also been necessary to analyze the reasons why 
many excellent plans for improving the Nation’s aviation facilities system have 
in the past failed to mature. It has become quite evident that the fundamental 
reason for our previous failures rests with the inability of our governmental 
organization to keep pace with the tremendous growth in private, commercial, 
and military aviation which has occurred over the past 20 years. My recom- 
mendations in this area are contained in the third section of this report. 

Before presenting my conclusions and recommendations, it is well to establish 
those areas which are encompassed by my work and which are considered part 
of the national aviation facilities system. These are: 

1. The airspace over the United States, including the 158,000 miles of airways 
with the charts and electronic systems and components which are used to mark 
them. 

2. The air-traffic control system with its land and air communications net- 
works, the radars and other data gathering equipments, and the air-traffic con- 
trol centers with their associated facilities. 

3. The public airports and military bases, excluding those facilities on the 
airport which do not directly affect aircraft operations. 

4. The approach and landing facilities such as radars, instrument-landing sys- 
tems, approach lights and control towers. 

5. The system of rules and procedures which guides ground and air operations, 
establishes and enforces safe criteria for design, maintenance and operation of 
aircraft, and promotes the standards of training and test necessary to certificate 
and qualify pilots, navigators, air traffic controllers, maintenance mechanics, and 
other airmen. 

6. The Government programs, laboratories, facilities, personnel, and proce- 
dures attempting to operate, refine, improve, and modernize all aspects of the 
above items. 

Other aspects of the Government’s responsibilities in aviation which would not 
be considered as parts of our national aviation facilities system include, among 
others, common air carrier rate setting, domestic and international route awards. 
and purely military combat plans. 
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Section I. SUMMABY OF THE NATIONAL REQUIREMENTS THROUGH 1975 


We have already passed that point in time where our aviation facilities are 
capable of safely and efficiently handling all the aircraft seeking to fly. Our 
present manual system of air-traffic control has been unable to efficiently absorb 
a growth in aircraft population from 29,000 in 1936 to 90,000 today by patchwork 
improvements and short-term quick fixes. Today’s safety level is provided by 
imposing arbitrary and costly delays upon civil aviation and restrictions on 
military aviation which could be very serious in times of national emergency. 
By 1975, we expect the United States aircraft population to increase to 125,000. 

As these aircraft become more versatile, productive and dependable, they 
are flown more each year. While in 1936 there were 5 million takeoffs and 
landings at the Nation’s airports, there are now 65 million, and 115 million are 
forecast in 1975. (Fig. I, p. 4.) 

The anticipated 1975 performance spectrum of civil and military manned air- 
craft ranges from sea level and zero speed to tens of thousands of feet, and speeds 
greater than sound. (Fig. II, p. 5.) 

These numbers serve only to indicate the degree of growth that has been 
experienced in the last 20 years and what is expected in the next 20. To better 
understand the anticipated loads on the Nation’s aviation facilities, it is neces- 
sary to focus on specific situations. For instance, during peak hours on busy 
days in 1956, there were 175 aircraft simultaneously airborne in the New York 
area (which is the largest airline generating area in the world). It is predicted 
that by 1975 this number will grow to 370. (Fig. III, p. 6.) Similar statistics 
for Los Angeles, which generates the largest volume of general aviation in the 
world, show that in 1956 there were 270 aircraft simultaneously airborne under 
similar conditions. In 1975, this number will have grown to 700. (Fig. IV, p. 
6.) On a busy day in 1956, there were 90 aircraft simultaneously airborne in 
the en route eorridor between New York and Washington. By 1975, there 
will be about 150 aircraft simuitaneously airborne within this same corridor. 
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50 MILES 


FIGURE Illa ! 


Radar display showing distribution of airborne aircraft in the New York terminal area at 
10:30 am July 14, 1956. Altitude separation is not shown although 85 percent of these 
aircraft are below 10,000 feet. There are 123 aircraft on this display. 


50 MILES 


FIGURE IIIb 


Possible distribution of forecast 1975 airborne aircraft in the New York area. Altitude 
separation is not shown. There are about 350 aircraft shown on this disply. 
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50 MILES 


FIGURE IVa 
Simulated radar display showing 1956 distribution of airborne aircraft in the Los Angeles 
terminal area. Altitude separation is not shown although 50 percent of these aircraft are 
Below 10,000 feet. There are about 270 aircraft on this display. 





50 MILES 


FIGURE IVb 


Possible distribution of forecast 1975 airborne aircraft in the Los Angeles area. Altitude 
separation is not shown. 
It is physically impossible for today’s aviation facilities to control the 1956 


volume of aircraft in such high-density areas 


There are about 730 aircraft shown on this display. 


even in clear weather. When- 
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It is physically impossible for today’s aviation facilities to control the 1956 
volume of aircraft in such high-density areas—even in clear weather. When- 
ever poor visibility or cloud conditions make it impossible for pilots to fly by 
reference to the ground, many planes do not fly. Those pilots and aircraft 
qualified to fly “on instruments” are subject to costly delays on the ground and 
in the air when they rely upon air traffic control to keep their planes separated. 

Today, even in clear weather, when traffic congestion reaches the magnitude 
indicated by our statistics, or when the speed of converging aircraft reaches that 
of a 45-caliber bullet, complete reliance upon a pilot’s ability to see and avoid 
a collision is questionable. A safe system today and in the future requires 
continuous traffic control in some areas regardless of the visibility conditions. 

The requirement, therefore, is for an air traffic contrel system which can 
handle more of today’s traffic, not just a fraction of it and a system with the 
flexibility and capacity to grow and accommodate the air traffic of 1975. 

Our expanding aviation will place new and additional demands on all the 
other portions of our national aviation facilities system. We predict the need 
for a twofold increase in the capacity of our Nation’s airports while ground 
facilities dealing directly with passengers will require even more spectacular in- 
creases in capacity. 

Detailed information about the present and future rquirements for aviation 
facilities has been developed, and is completely described in a separate report. 


Recommendation: 


That these estimates of future demands on our aviation facilities as disclosed 
in this report be used as a basis for future planning by Federal and local govern- 
ment agencies concerned and that the data be reviewed and kept up to date by 
the appropriate Federal agency. 


Secrion II.1 SumMARY oF A PLAN FOR AVIATION FACILITIES 


The studies of my requirements group on the growth of aviation indicate an 
urgent need for expansion of the Nation’s aviation facilities. By 1975, the airport 
capacity of the country must be doubled, and the number of aircraft operating 
under traffic control will increase by ten times. This expansion must be achieved 
without deteriorating safety or creating undue interference with aviation opera- 
tions. 

It has been the task of my systems engineering team to determine the nature 
of the system which will be necessary to meet these requirements. 

The fundamental concepts on which their studies were based are: 

That a single national system of aviation facilities be capable of meeting 
the needs of civil and military aviation. 

The system must support the air defense of the United States against 
enemy attack by providing information on friendly aircraft that is inherent 
in the system, and serving as the common Army, Navy, and Air Force system 
of aviation facilities in time of war. 

Conversely, the air defense system should provide the system of aviation 
facilities with information it possesses which may be useful for air traffic 
control. 

The facilities, procedures and regulations should be designed to insure a 
fair priority of service to all users. This priority must give way to military 
necessity in time of national emergency. 

Improvements to the system must be compatible, in the transition period, 
with current operations. 

The system should be capable of expansion, so that increased demands be- 
yond that predicted do not outmode the system. 

The cost of the system to the Nation must be reasonable with respect to the 
overall value of supporting civil and military aviation. For the user, the 
cost of cooperating with the system must be reasonable in comparison to his 
overall cost of operation and benefits to be derived. 

We have concluded that the increasing demands of the next two decades can 
be accommodated essentially with the scientific technology known today, and 
have proposed a comprehensive modernization plan. 

We are convinced that aircraft depending solely on pilot vision and alertness 
to avoid collision cannot safely share the same segments of airspace as those 
aircraft which are kept separate by air traffic control. The plan envisions, there- 


1 Documented details on long-range requirements and on the plan for a national system 
of —" facilities will be available through the Government Printing Office at a later 
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fore, division of the airspace in zones reserved either for controlled separation. 
or for separation by individual pilot action. 

First, all airspace above a designated altitude will be set aside for controlled 
separation at all times, because visibility and speeds at higher altitudes are 
such as to make see-and-be-seen flight unsafe. 

Below this upper zone, a further division of airspace will be made. Funnels 
and cylinders of airspace are reserved for controlled separation of aircraft travel- 
ing from the upper zone to airports. Separate traffic patterns, final approach 
lanes, and separate runways will, whenever practical, be provided for high and 
low performance aircraft either at the same airport or adjacent to them. High- 
ways of controlled airspace connecting the funnels and cylinders are reserved 
for controlled separation of low-flying traffic. 

Airspace outside the highways, funnels and cylinders is reserved for aircraft 
capable of visual collision avoidance (fig. V). 
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For flight in see-and-be-seen airspace, aircraft must meet accepted minimum 
cockpit requirements. They must be flown below a designated airspeed and 
carry a barometric altimeter to determine altitude boundaries of controlled air- 
space. It may also be necessary for see-and-be-seen aircraft to carry a simple elec- 
tronic device to detect the edges of controlled airspace. 

To fly in controlled airspace above the designated upper altitude, pilot and air- 
craft must meet the following standards : 

The aircraft must be equipped with a standard sensitive barometric altimeter 
and a two-way radio with the appropriate frequencies. 

Both pilot and plane must be capable of instrument flight and navigation of a 
designated accuracy and reliability. 

The pilot must be able to make required position reports and carry out simple 
holding and path-stretching maneuvers. 

For flight in controlled airspace below the designated upper altitude, a pilot 
who meets all these requirements save that of instrument flight capability may 
still be cleared by air-traffic control to fly in the controlled highways, funnels, 
and cylinders as long as good visibility prevails. With a proper division of 
airspace, it will be possible for an aircraft to go from one airport to another 
optionally under controlled separation or by see-and-be-seen separation. 

The paths required by the users vary with type of aircraft, length of flight 
and weather and wind conditions. For short distance flights between popula- 
tion center, fixed paths will be used. Aircraft would follow very nearly these 
same paths even if no control were exercised. 

Transcontinental flights, on the other hand, will have flexible paths to take 
advantage of the most favorable flying conditions. These flights commonly take 
place at high altitudes where they do not interfere with short-haul traffic on the 
fixed paths. 

Direct flights between minor population centers are a small percentage of the 
total traffic and tend to spread out over the whole country. Thus, in any 
particular area, the density of this type of traffic will be very low, and separation 
can be provided without undue complication. 

For flights inbound into terminal areas, descending paths that converge on 
the airport are required. Also, inbound aircraft must maneuver so that they 
will be lined up and ready for the final approach at the correct altitude and 
airspeed. The path an aircraft follows during this maneuvering process will 
combine descent with horizontal path stretching in such a way that aircraft 
reach their destination in a sequence with other aircraft landing at the same 
terminal. Ascending paths will be provided for outbound flights. 

Helicopters, with their low speed and high maneuverability can use airspace 
that is not practical for many conventional aircraft. This natural separation 
will be used to advantage in selecting helicopter paths that are compatible with 
those used by fixed wing aircraft. 

Reserved high-precision attack paths will be established for interceptor aircraft 
to seek out enemy aircraft through airspace which may contain friendly aircraft. 

Control of air traffic will be carried out by a central ground authority by 
continuous prearrangement of airspace reservation for each aircraft, as con- 
trasted to free flow of traffic with the control system intervening occasionally to 
resolve potential conflicts. The airspace will be divided up further into blocks of 
airspace defined electronically by a navigation system, and used as a basis of 
defining airspace reservation. 

The air situation will be determined by the air-traffic-control system by two 
independent methods—reporting of position by the aircraft, and a three-dimen- 
sional ground surveillance system. The position data from these two sources 
will be correlated by air-traffic controllers to determine flight progress and to 
assign clear airspace in the process of air-traffic control. 

Communication will be essentially automatic between all elements of the 
system, thus eliminating the delays encountered today because of the delays in 
voice communication. Voice communication, however, will remain the basic 
emergency means of communication throughout the system in case of equipment 
failure, and for those operators who do not, because of economic reasons, install 
cooperating automatic communication equipment. 

Control will be decentralized, with each controller having a display of the 
airspace under his jurisdiction, tailored to fit the geometry of his airspace. 
Data will be concentrated and organized to suit the functions of each controller. 
The human controller should—and can—retain his vital role as the decision- 
making element of the system. But the processing, storage, communication, and 
display of data used to make the decisions will be thoroughly mechanized. Ad- 
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ditionally, automatic devices will be used to carry out calculations to facilitate 
scheduling and to expedite the flow of traffic. 

} Airports are an integral part of the system of aviation facilities. However, 
unlike other elements of the system, airports are designed, built, financed, and 
operated by local authorities. The increase in overall traffic will require a 
modernization of airports and an increase in their numbers. This imposes the 
( necessity for coordinated national and local effort to insure that airports do not 
become a neglected element of the system, and thus be a future bottleneck. 

The Federal Government should carry out airport research and experimenta- 
tion so that local planning for new airports can be done on a sound basis. 

In order to achieve the necessary improvement and modernization of the 
Nation’s aviation facilities, we have prepared a comprehensive plan for meeting 
the Nation’s future needs. The plan calls for a three-part program : 

1. Immediate steps to augment and improve the current plans of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

2. Immediate establishment and execution of a unified modern research and 
development program, addressed principally to early application of existing 
; scientific technology. 

8. Establishment of a permanent program of continuing modernization of the 
Nation’s aviation facilities. 


Recommendation: 


That the comprehensive plan set forth by my Systems Engineering Team 
report be used as the basis for airways modernization. 
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Section III. GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


THE INTERIM PLAN FOR ORGANIZATION 


I have examined the administrative and legislative processes which must be 
followed in order to rearrange organization of the executive branch to consolidate 
responsibility and authority for aviation activity sufficiently to meet our present 
and future problems. 

The minimum time necessary to study in detail, to develop new management 
structures and policy, to coordinate such proposals within the executive branch 
and to obtain legislation implementing a new permanent organization might be 
as long as 2 to 8 years. 

The urgency of modernizing our airways and taking certain other action is 
sufficient, however, to warrant immediate attention. 


Recommendation: 

A two-point plan of action is recommended to create the conditions in the 
Government which will make possible the solution of our more pressing problems 
in aviation. 

1. Greate an Airways Modernization Board as an independent agency. 

2. Appoint a Special Assistant to advise you on aviation matters until a 
permanent organization can be created. 

The Airways Modernization Board, as an independent agency, would be 
responsible for developing and consolidating the requirements for future systems 
which are needed to provide the necessary communications, navigational aids, 
and control needed to accommodate the future air traffic in the United States. 
It would be responsible as well for the systems engineering, the evaluation, and 
the selection of such aids as will best serve the needs of aviation. 

A bill, to create this Board, is now being considered by Congress. It recognizes 
that military and civil aviation share the same airspace. It also recognizes that 
the selection of future systems and methods of control of air traffic is a public 
action in the broadest sense. The Board is authorized to assemble military as 
well as civil personnel to assist in conducting its affairs. The Board is likewise 
expected to arrange for satisfactory and equitable advice from the users of 
aireraft and the engineering talents of industry. In other words, the Board 
will conduct a joint analysis, test and selection activity which recognizes that 
the national system must accommodate the civil and military air traffic in peace 
or war. 

The overall system is an essential part of our national defense against air 
attack. It likewise must respond to the growing demands of public need. These 
apparently different requirements have not been subject to resolution by the 
committee conference methods which have been used. Therefore, the Board is 
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expected to engage in extensive test and experimentation in the field, where the 
intrieate problems of procedure and equipment can be tried, and the pilots and 
traffic controllers can experiment together, bringing the skills of science to bear, 
and to resolve their problems. This Board, with an impartial Chairman, will then 
be able to arrive at decisions and specify the most advantageous systems from 
an economic, operational, and technical point of view. 

It is intended that this Board will specify new systems which will best serve 
the needs of all air navigation and traffic control to the interested military and 
civil agencies. It is not intended that the Board will have the authority to 
produce or procure the final ground or airborne equipments to be used in 
operations. 

The Board should consist of a Chairman appointed by the President, a Defense 
member, and a Commerce member. Its authority should include control of 
programs intended to develop, test, evaluate, and select systems and devices for 
the national plan of air-traffic control and navigation; the authority to obtain 
and use appropriations; create and manage field facilities for experimental pur- 
poses, to hire personnel and to let contracts. The program decisions should be 
decided by majority vote of the Board. 

The functions which the Board will perform are entirely in consonance with 
the considerations being given to a broader change in Federal Government or- 
ganization for aviation matters. The urgency attached to the need for it pre- 
cludes the possibility of deferring its creation until the complex investigations 
required to achieve a durable permanent organization are completed. On the 
other hand, however, it is equally important that the existence of the Airways 
Modernization Board should not obscure the urgent need for a broader permanent 
organization. 

The Special Assistant for Aviation should be assigned three tasks: 

1. To exercise leadership in implementing a permanent plan of organization 
and in preparing the necessary administrative policy and legislation required to 
execute such plans. This permanent organization should bring the civil and 
mnilitary interest closer together in solving their mutual problems, and accelerate 
the actual installation and use of modern traffic systems so that aviation can 
develop as the national economy and the public convenience demands. 

The bill creating the Airways Modernization Board limits the active life of 
the Board to 3 years. Thus it will have sufficient time to establish its functions, 
which are consider essential and permanent. However, in this same period of 
time, it is essential that your special assistant for aviation actively develop, 
with the aid of interested agencies in the executive branch, an organizational 
arrangement which will permit solution of the many other serious aviation 
problems in addition to system development. This work can be accomplished 
within the 3-year period, and perhaps in far less time. 

2. To serve as the chairman (nonvoting) of your Air Coordinating Committee, 
pending creation of a permanent organization. This committee, with its sub- 
groups coordinating airspace, airport and other problems, is the one existing 
activity which considers aviation problems on a national scale. Ag chairman, 
the special assistant can bring a nonpartisan view to these problems and can 
assist the agencies in the review of important aviation policy matters. 

3. To advise you on aviation matters. (It is not intended that his interests 
would extend to military activities, except as they combine with civil aviation 
activities to create common problems which need attention.) 

The section on recommendations for a permanent organization which follows 
points out why considerable negotiation and study will be required in the next 
year or so to develop an organization plan acceptable to the executive branch 
and to the Congress. Active leadership will be necessary to achieve satisfactory 
results even in this time period. 


A PERMANENT ORGANIZATION FOR NATIONAL AVIATION 


As a general goal for the future, the Federal Government must determine the 
role it will play in United States aviation activities; it must decide how it will 
modernize the system for safely expediting air traffic, and it must carry out this 
modernization at a rate which accommodates the growth in traffic. 

One of my responsibilities has been to examine organization in the Federal 
Government and determine whether it is adequate to achieve the goal, or whether 
changes are necessary in order to properly manage aviation affairs. 

The present interrelationships among Federal agencies are very complex and 
have contributed to the inability of Government officials and Congress to under- 
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stand the problems of national aviation and to respond to them with satisfactory 
and timely solutions. Clearly the present agencies and their relationships have 
not produced sufficient consolidation of intent, determination of disputes, or 
level of effort needed to create and operate an air traffic control and navigation 
system adequate to accommodate the growth of air traffic. 

There are about 50 active functions in the management of national aviation 
activities which bear closely on aviation facilities, not including many important 
functions such as economic regulation and promotion or international negotia- 
tions and relations in the field of aviation—both of which have indirect effect on 
our national activities. 

These have been classified into nine groups: 

1. General (determination of aviation policy, prepare aviation legislation, long- 
range plans, annual budget, etc.). 

2. Air safety operations. 

8. Development of airports and construction of aviation facilities. 

4. Control of airways and allocation of airspace. 

5. Air traffic control and terminal flight operations including modernization of 
the system preparation of control procedures, and training of operations person- 
nel. 
6. Weather observation and forecasting. 

7. Radio frequency allocation. 

8. Equipment development and production. 

9. Preparing plans and testing operation of the national air traffic system 
in time of war. 

The complete list, attached as exhibit A, page 38 contains, in addition, several 
key functions which are not performed to any significant extent at all. 

When all of the Federal agencies were identified which have management par- 
ticipation in each function, the results showed clearly the diffusion of interest 
and responsibilities which, I believe, has deterred executive branch policymeking 
and execution of programs, as well as creating unnecessary difficulty for Congress 
in understanding these processes and assuring itself that proper support and 
management were supplied. 

The Government and the public should be able to look to one agency for the 
management and the responsibility for our national aviation affairs. 
Recommendation: 

An independent Federal Aviation Agency should be established into which are 
consolidated all the essential management functions necessary to support the com- 
mon needs of the military and civil aviation of the United States. 

I am well aware of the important objections to the establishment of any addi- 
tional independent agency to an already overcomplex Government structure. 
Only the most compelling necessity for dealing with the combined military-civil 
air problem on an operating level leads me to make this recommendation. We 
cannot escape the fact that military aviation is completely intermeshed with civil 
aviation. The conduct of military flying, particularly our national defense 
against air attack is critically dependent upon policy and management actions 
which are commonly considered of civil concern. 

This became very clear when I determined the degree with which the military 
services have had to participate in governmentwide aviation discussions, and oft- 
times how the military agencies have attempted to manage their own aviation 
affairs without close reference to others. Therefore, in recognition of the prob- 
lems of safety in our airspace and economy of Government activities, I believe 
that the Federal Aviation Agency should be staffed by both civil and military 
personnel. The head of the Agency should be an outstanding civilian. In no other 
way can the Nation be certain that the aviation problems which are common to 
the civil and military interests are so identified and their solutions promptly ob- 
tained. The Civil Aeronautics Administration as we know it today would be 
absorbed within this new Agency. In addition, several large important activities 
would be absorbed which are not presently located in the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

In the following paragraphs, I wish to identify a representative number of 
major functions in aviation, explain our present difficulties, and submit recom- 
mendations for creating a management environment more conducive to overcom- 
ing those difficulties. 


National aviation policy 


Aviation is an instrumentality which has been rapidly adopted to serve the in- 
terests of national defense and many facets of daily public need. Therefore, 
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many of the principal agencies of the Government have developed some regula- 
tory, policy or service interest in aviation. 

In 1945, the pressure of growth in national air services and the intricate inter- 
national agreements needed to expand world air commerce caused the Govern- 
ment agencies with a principal interest in aviation to create the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee. This was an effort to communicate on the growing air policy 
problems and to create an arena in which conflicts could be resolved. In the past 
decade, this Committee has served admirably in resolving literally thousands of 
eases of agency conflicts, mostly on the local level. 

However, neither the major policy problems or the necessary forward planning 
have received attention commensurate with the rapid expansion of United States 
aviation. Aviation has now grown to be the largest industry in the United 
States, exerting a profound effect on our economy and our national defense. 
Aviation policy cannot be resolved by interagency coordination processes alone, 
as we have attempted in the past. Many of the responsibilities for the Federal 
Government’s role in aviation should be consolidated into one agency. The 
problems which face us are of the very broadest public nature. We are now 
trying to solve them in committees without statutory authority. The Congress 
and the executive branch needs to be able to look to a properly organized agency 
for future plans, budgetary needs and responsibility for operations in the area 
of aviation. 

Of course, the primary functions of other executive departments (i. e., the 
State Department in international relations, the Defense Department in air 
weapons and military affairs, the Civil Aeronautics Board in the economic reg- 
ulatory functions) must be fully recognized. However, all aircraft share the 
common United States airspace and terminal areas. The new Agency is in- 
tended to centralize the responsibility for policy, operations, and modernization 
of this national service so as to permit a safe expansion of aviation to meet 
the demands of the public and the military functions important to us all. 

In place of your Air Coordinating Committee there should be an aviation policy 
council on which are represented the other Federal agencies having a principal 
interest, which is advisory to the Federal Aviation Agency. It will need the 
advice of the other interested agencies on national aviation policy and must, 
therefore, have this means of communication. The head of the Agency should 
likewise actively seek, by formal means, the representative advice of those 
public and industrial organizations which are actively engaged in aviation activi- 
ties, 

I have listed as exhibit B, page 41 a number of representative major United 
States aviation problems which must, in the future, receive more active and con- 
stant attention if the public and the national interests are to be served adequate- 
ly. Many agencies must contribute to formulation of Federal policy on such sub- 
jects. However, one agency should have the responsibility of insuring that such 
pressing matters are not neglected and that policy and subsequent actions are 
developed. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult management tasks, yet one of the most essen- 
tial, is long-range planning. 

The head of the proposed Federal Aviation Agency must have the management 
tools in hand with which to present the future aviation problems, the proposed 
solution and the funds and personnel required. This story must be told in terms 
which can be understood by other Government officials who are not directly and 
constantly associated with aviation. 

Periodically, a reexamination of the public need for aviation services, the 
economic trends and the characteristics of aircraft must be made in order to hold 
Federal activities in perspective to the demand for national services. 

In system engineering and research, constant foresight is needed to determine 
potential usefulness of new technology. 

A competent effort is required to determine limiting factors which control the 
adoption of some new technical innovation into the national air traffic system. 
These include the cost, the skilled manpower, the installation, the benefits to the 
system and the years in which the new system can be expected to serve the public. 
Likewise, the operational doctrine of use of new systems must be worked out in 
advance. 

Thus management can assemble information and prepare future plans of opera- 
tion showing improved capability, economic impact, costing with respect to an- 
nual budgets and a phased development of the plan. 

In my investigation, I have not found any agency which has a well-developed 
system of long-range planning in aviation which would permit the executive 
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branch and Congress to understand what prospect of improved safety and ex- 
pedited air traffic can be expected for the funds provided. 
Recommendation: 

That the function of developing major United States aviation policy and long- 
range plans of implementation, and the supporting budget requests be made the 
responsibility of the head of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

It is not intended that this policymaking responsibility will include policy hav- 
ing a unique or primary effect upon air weapons, international affairs, economic 
regulation or other special functions vested in existing Federal agencies, 


Development and selection of future air trafic and navigation systems 


Interim steps are being taken to create, for a 3-year period, an Airways Mod- 
ernization Board. This Board, with statutory authority, is intended to com- 
mence at once to fill the serious gap in joint test and evaluation of air traffic 
control, navigation and communication systems. These functions are permanent- 
ly necessary, and are lodged in this temporary agency only until a permanent 
aviation organization can be created. 

During the present interim period, these developmental functions will be 
separated from the civil and military agencies responsible for air operations. 
This separation is not sound as a permanent pattern. Following the develop- 
ment of a new traffic system, a crucial period of transition takes place. In the 
past it has taken literally years to achieve acceptance of such new systems. 
This delay can definitely be reduced if the development functions and the opera- 
tional functions are lodged in one agency. 


Recommendation: 

That the functions, the activities, properties, and personnel of the Airways 
Modernization Board be incorporated into the Federal Aviation Agency and, at 
that time the Board, as an independent agency, be dissolved. 


fl En route and terminal trafic control operations 


It has been the policy of the Federal Government to assist civil and military 
aircraft to fly safely and expeditiously. Over the last 20 years, a network of 
158,000 miles of airways have been designated on aeronautical charts and 
equipped with navigational devices to assist en route traffic. About 176 traffic- 
control towers at principal civil airports and 246 towers at military bases assist 
aircraft in landing and departure operations. The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has invested up to fiscal year 1957 about $170 million in communications, 
lighting, radar, and navigation installations to accomplish this. The military 
have invested well over $100 million. In terms of people, over 10,000 Civil 
Aeronautics Administration personnel and well over 5,000 military personnel 
operate the national system of air traffic. 

The speed of military aircraft has caused the development of excellent terminal 

radar-control systems which are reaching out into much larger volumes of air- 
space, enveloping at many locations the operations at civil airports. The air 
traffic is, of course, intermixed. Presently, the military services operate their 
terminal traffic systems separately from the Civl Aeronautics Administration. 
This duality of operations has caused difficulties in recent years which will 
increase in the future. A continued negotiation is underway to convert some 
of these over to civil management. However, in the future a better arrangement 
of all these operational functions can be found. 

Representative problems today are: 

1. Insufficient military personnel, trained in traffic control, to man military 
overseas bases. 

2. Short tenure of military personnel in air traffic control operations. 

8. Irregularities in criteria of competence of civil and military personnel. 

4. Differences in training given military and civil personnel. 

5. Inequitiesofpay. 

6. Different standards of equipment design and installation. 
i 
: 





7. Conflict in terminal area control of traffic. 

8. Disposition of essential air traffic control and flight safety personnel in 
time of war when National Guard and Reserve personnel are called up. 

9. Sepate civil and military procurement of radar for air surveillance over 
the United States (air defense and traffic control). 

A number of management problems need detailed study to effect this con- 
solidation. All of them appear solvable. 

1. The legal and administrative status of a civilian overseas and in residence 
on a military base in peacetime and in case of local conflict. 
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2. The response of civl employees to the military base commander. 

8. The consolidation of training and pay standards. 

4. The development of firm plans to stabilize essential air traffic personnel in 
time of war. 

5. The accelerated introduction of new operational methods for air traffic 
control. 


Recommendation: 


That prompt steps be taken under the leadership of the special assistant to 
the President to determine the maximum feasible consolidation of operating 
agencies engaged in air traffic control and safety communications activities into 
a jointly managed activity within the Federal Aviation Agency. 

An important step in modernizing operations of our airways in the future can 
be taken by consolidating present military and civil air traffic control, navigation 
and safety communications operations. Under joint management, a consider- 
ably greater degree of safe handling of air traffic could be realized, and un- 
doubtedly some economy in cost as well. 

The Government would likewise be assured of maximum joint use of the vast 
quantities of radar now being purchased separately by the military and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration for use throughout the United States. 

I am convinced that we will witness a reduction of stresses between civil and 
military agencies as they identify a common operational problem in the future, 
and join in solving it under central leadership. 


The allocation of airspace 


The airspace over the United States is a resource which, in the interest of air 
safety, has been allocated freely for special use. 

The Federal Airways, occupying 158,000 linear miles, have grown 280 percent in 
7 years. Reserved airspace for special military uses covers 397,000 square miles. 
It has expanded 228 percent in 7 years. 

We realize now, because of the manner in which this airspace has been 
allocated, that in large sectors of the country a congested condition exists, forcing 
serious inflexibility upon both the civil airways and military training operations. 

Thus far, airspace has been granted on a case-by-case basis, following review 
and coordination in the airspace use panel of your Air Coordinating Committee. 
No Government official with a common interest in civil and military aviation has 
effectively questioned the need for new restricted areas requested by the military, 
or the patchwork growth of zigzag airways between cities and around such 
areas. Likewise, no one monitors the actual use of restricted airspace to con- 
firm the military need. 

Competition is becoming sharper each year between civil and military users 
of our remaining airspace. Equitable and prompt settlement of such problems 
in the future will depend upon developing clear national policy regarding the com- 
patible use of airspace by two or more agencies, the development of national 
plans for the use of airspace, and the application of experiment and simultation 
techniques to clarify such manifestly technical traffic and air safety problems. 
Rather than experience the increased delay and debate which will accompany fur- 
ther allocation of airspace by committee methods, this function should be assigned 
where all interested parties can continue to be heard, but where operations 
analysis and technical methods can be applied to such problems so that long- 
range plans for the use of airspace can be developed. 


Recommendation: 


That the development of long-range airspace plans, national airspace policy 
and the assignment of all United States airspace be made the responsibility of the 
Federal Aviation Agency. 


The allocation of radio frequencies 


The electromagnetic spectrum, although unnoticed by the general public, is a 
precious national resource which has been allocated by channels freely in the 
past until the searcity of available channels for new systems has become acute. 

However, the medernization of our air traffic control and air navigation systems 
will be seriously jeopardized if limited by radio frequency allocation. 

Although the Federal Communications Commission has statutory control over 
the radio speetrum, the Federal Government stations are not licensed by FCC. 
It conducts hearings on channel requests by non-Government users, confirms the 
need for each requested channel as well as the amount of communications services 
subsequently radiated on the channels. 
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On the other hand, Federal Government channels are processed by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and allocated by you. Within the ODM the Govern- 
ment users more or less regulate themselves by committee—the Interdepartmental 
Radio Advisory Committee. About 130,000 station listings have been processed, 
. with about 18,000 new actions per year which change, delete, or add to these 
| listings. Each of those require an expressed need in the public interest. The 
{ Federal Government agencies have been allocated approximately 50 percent 
of all available channels. 

No Government official with an overall civil-military interest questions the 
stated need for a requested chanel and no one monitors the usage of that 
channel to confirm the need for it. 

I All allocations are made on the basis of the kind of use the channels will 
| serve. There is no monitoring or control on the number of transmitting devices 
i which are actually used on each channel. Metropolitan areas are already ex- 
; periencing serious interference caused by sheer numbers of equipment in use. 
H Several detailed and excellent studies have been made on the frequency alloca- 
| tion problems of the United States in recent years, and I do not pretend to have the 
| competence of professionals in this field. 
. However, as the United States radio spectrum, a national resource, becomes 
saturated, we are rapidly losing the flexibility needed to modernize all tele- 
communications. Aviation is one critical activity which is caught in this di- 
lemma. There is a growing need for civil aviation frequency assignments which 
must be sought from the FCC. There is likewise a growing need for Government 
aviation frequency assignments which must be sought in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and approved by you. Since there is only 1 radio frequency 
spectrum to conserve and allocate, 1 responsible agency might manage this 
problem more logically and efficiently. 


Recommendation: 

That policies and organization be developed which established clearer stand- 
ards on the need for and the use of radio frequency channels, which permit 
a rapid reinventory of allocated channels, a recapture of channels when their 
use becomes obsolete, and prompt, equitable reassignment to new uses, 


Accident investigation 

All forms of transportation which involve considerable speed and congestion 
cause an occasional tragedy. 

Since the Federal Government has responsibility for air traffic control and 
safety of flight, air accidents must continue to be carefully investigated by 
Federal authority. The public has the right to know promptly the causes of 
such accidents. Furthermore, the public should be assured that the lessons 
learned from such tragedies result in specific corrective actions being taken 
promptly which will reduce the chance of further catastrophes. 

At present, civil accident investigation is a responsibility of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, a regulatory commission which should be primarily concerned 
with the economic regulation and promotion of commercial aviation. Accident 
‘investigation under the Board has resulted in very prompt correction of me- 
chanical defects found in aircraft. The Board does not have a field staff of 
adequate size or competence to study aviation operations in order to anticipate 
potential accidents, and recommend steps to prevent them from happening. The 
collection of field data at the scene of the accident, interview of witnesses and 
experts, and the procedures of public hearings are carried out thoroughly at 
‘present, although at a very slow pace. The specific followup to correct other 
than mechanical failures is not a clear, responsible action assumed by any one 
agency. Initiative is not taken to experiment and correlate other technical field 
experience as a foundation on which to build improved regulations, procedures, 
and systems. 

Lessons learned from air accidents which reveal outmoded or unclear safety 
regulations (written by the Civil Aeronautics Board as well) or traffic control 
procedures or pilot training and proficiency (responsibilities of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration) do not result in prompt corrective actions. The respon- 
sibilities are diffuse and the Government cannot look to any one agency with the 
necessary authority to administer such corrective modernization. 

The military services investigate their own accidents and are accountable to 
the Department of Defense. However, the growing chances of civil-military 
accidents or military accidents involving hazard to civilian lives and property, 
indicate that a closer relationship between military pilot training and observance 
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of national flight rules and the modernization of such rules and procedures 
is mandatory. 


Recommendation: 

That the function of air accident investigation be made the responsibility of 
the Federal Aviation Agency which should likewise be responsible for air oper- 
ations, modernization of the airways, safety rulemaking and enforcement. It 
should include the investigation of military air accidents involving civil-military 
aircraft or civil property. 

This function should be lodged in a small group of persons selected by the 
head of the Agency on the basis of established competence, from outside the 
Government. It should be known as the Air Safety Review Board. The Board 
should be housed in the Federal Aviation Agency and supported by an adequate 
staff to administer its work, and empowered to draw on all technical and opera- 
tional skills of the Agency to assist it in investigation and amalysis of accidents. 
It should report directly to the head of the Agency and should supply analyses 
and recommendations appropriate to the improvement of safety rules, traffic 
procedures, criteria for training, the air traffic control system, and the correction 
of aircraft mechanical deficiencies. 


Civil air regulations 

The civil air regulations consist of 39 large subject divisions which include 
rules governing the design, maintenance, and operation of aircraft ; training and 
certification of airmen, and other flight personnel; mechanics, dispatchers and 
other ground personnel; commercial operations; air agencies such as schools; 
and, air traffic and navigation. These have gradually accumulated into a large 
complex code. In addition, a set of 28 manuals have been produced by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration of rules, interpretations and policies in an 
effort to equitably administer the regulations. 

As a whole, the regulations are voluminous. When supported by the CAA 
interpretive manuals they are too complicated for ready use by the 100,000 pilots 
and many others directly regulated by them. Commercial operators have found 
it necessary to condense, interpret and collect key regulations into practical 
manuals available and useful to their flight personnel. 

The responsibility for issuing and administering the safety regulations is 
divided between two Government agencies; the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. The Board, a five-member commission 
which should be primarily occupied with the regulation and promotion of air 
commerce, issues and amends the Civil Air Regulations. The Administration, 
primarily concerned with operating the national flight services for all aviation, 
administers the safety regulations. This is an unusual situation, since the 
prevalent practice in the Federal Government empowers the agency which 
creates the administrative regulations likewise to enforce them. 

The Civil Air Regulations have been modernized at a slow rate. Part 20, 
Airmen Certification, has recently been revised after 6 to 7 years of consideration. 
Part 60, Air Traffic Rules, has been under consideration since about 1947. Any 
plan to change air traffic rules which affects all aviation must be based upon a 
regulation. This reveals perhaps the most serious dilemma arising from the 
present split in responsibilities. 

Regulations must be modernized promptly to keep pace with the change in 
air activities. However, a regulatory change in air traffic rules cannot be 
effective until the CAA, responsible for operations, is prepared to implement 
the change. During the past 10 years, we have watched many thousands of jet 
aircraft enter into our airways system. We have seen the speed of civil aircraft 
increase significantly and now civil jets are about to enter the system in quanti- 
ties. Yet neither the CAA nor the CAB has the leadership responsibility in 
adjusting the rules and the system to accommodate them safely. 

The Civil Air Regulations are created and amended by processes prescribed by 
the Administrative Procedures Act. The CAB collects the opinions of all inter- 
ested parties and holds hearings on rule changes, if necessary. By such methods, 
it obtains background and generates regulations case-by-case. Very little sys- 
tematie study, collective of field data or experimentation is brought to bear on the 
preparation of regulations. Consequently, many regulations are general and 
qualitative. Some are not regulations insuring safety since their interpretation 
cannot be established clearly enough to permit enforcement. 

In the future, the Government must be assured that the agency responsible 
for the regulations is likewise responsible for creating the systems and operations 
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which will accommodate them. This agency must have the capability of follow- 
ing the Administrative Procedures Act and hearing all interested parties in 
writing or amending the safety regulations. It must be able to actively draw 
on laboratories, field experimental facilities, and the experience of field staffs 
to gather facts bearing on its problems. 

The Civil Air Regulations are inextricably enmeshed in the air traffic and 
safety inspection systems. They are, therefore, operating rules which must be 
capable of practical application and practical adjustment. 

New or amended regulations should be issued in the same of the head of the 
Agency assuming responsibility for them. These regulations should be prepared 
for him, following the applicable procedures, by a staff located at a high level in 
his operations branch, sufficiently close to draw on operational experience and 
analysis, but not under the control of persons responsible directly for day-by-day 
operations. 


Recommendation: 


That the writing and amendment of all air regulations pertaining to safety be 
transferred to the Federal Aviation Agency which is likewise responsible for 
operations, flight safety and air traffic system modernization. 

The recommendation to transfer the safety regulatory functions from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will not interfere with its primary task of economic 
regulation and promotion of air commerce. 

The head of the Federal Aviation Agenty should likewise invoke penalties in 
cases of violation of the regulations. However, a right of appeal from penalties 
involving suspension or revocation of certificate should be available to the public. 
It is suggested, therefore, that the Safety Review Board, created to impartially 
investigate accidents for the head of the Agency, should be empowered to hear 


such appeals and render final decision within the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 


Air weather services 


The Weather Bureau, heavily augmented by military weather observers and 
global weather communications nets, has been our principal source of aviation 
weather data. 

Even though aviation activities may place the most difficult and heaviest 
demands upon the weather service, it might seem improper at this time to 
recommend that the Weather Bureau and the military weather activities be 
attached to the Federal Aviation Agency in view of the broad and varied weather 
service supplied to the public. Nevertheless, there are several problems of 
sufficient gravity to be mentioned to you. 

The functions of weather observation, forecasting and communications are en- 
gaged in by the military services, the Weather Bureau, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, and the airlines at many civil airports. The Weather Bureau has 
the statutory authority to fulfill the Government functions in this field. There- 
fore, in the interest of economy as well as stability and competence of personnel 
a stronger effort should be made to consolidate these large operations, possibly 
under joint civil-military administration. Clearly, the Weather Bureau has not 
been able in the past to elicit sufficient support to fulfill them alone. The prob- 
lems in this activity correspond quite closely to those found in separate civil and 
military air traffic control activities. 

Research in general weather phenomena as well as in meteorological services, 
has been conducted on a relatively low level of effort. The military services, just 
as in air traffic control and navigation, have invested many times the funds and 
effort in this field as compared to that of the Weather Bureau. True, such effort 
benefits the public in a broader sense than aviation alone. Yet, aviation will in 
the future continue to require the most demanding service. Our ability in the 
future to consider such techniques as area navigation, flexible airways and sched- 
uling the flow of increasing quantities of mixed traffic at terminal areas as pos- 
sible solutions to our aviation problems will depend considerably on the freshness 
and accuracy of weather information. Consequently, strengthening of researeh 
in this area is important, in my opinion, even to consolidating all Government 
efforts if necessary. 

The scheduled airlines and the military air operations have augmented exten- 
sively the Weather Bureau service with professional staffs and equipment to pro- 
vide the degree of weather analysis and forecasting believed necessary to sup- 
port economical and safe flight operations. On the other hand, the pilot in gen- 
eral aviation—private and business operations—must serve as his own weather 
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analyst and interpreter, using what data is available from the Weather Bureau. 
This public group is.larger by many tens of thousands than either the airlines or 
military personnel. Likewise, this group will grow most rapidly in the next 20 
years, General aviation, being scattered throughout the country and operating 
independently of schedules, can scarcely depend upon commercial or private 
meteorological services. Safety of flight will continue to depend, for this group, 
on the correct interpretation of weather data to a mueh greater extent than 
for either airline or military pilots in the future. {ul 


Recommendation: 

That your Special Assistant for Aviation continue to examine the impact of 
weather services on the future management of the national aviation facilities, 
seeking specifically for clearly stated aviation requirements for such services, 
and for ways to support and strengthen them, even to the extent of consolidation 
of operations and of research if necessary. 


EXHIBIT A. FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AFFECTING AVIATION 
PACILITIES 


. Formulate and approve broad aviation policy. 
Determine Federal responsibility, execution of policies. 
Prepare and review aviation legislation. 
Prepare long-range plans (10 to 20 years). 
Approve long-range plans (10 to 20 years). 
Issue directives executing long-range plans. 
. Establish national objective in air-traffic control and navigation. 
. Review and approve budget. 
. Monitor progress toward established objectives. 
. Draft air safety regulations and collect public views. 
. Issue air safety regulations. 
. Deeide appeals affecting safety regulations. 
. Interpret and administer air safety regulations. 
. Investigate air accidents. 
. Develop airport long-range plans. 
Conduct research and development on airports. 
. Hstablish airport design criteria. 
. Establish standards for Federal Airport Act eligibility. 
. Monitor compliance with Federal Airport Act standards. 
. Design, construct airports and air-traffic control installations. 
. Maintain air-traffic control and navigation facilities. 
. Modernize installed facilities. 
. Establish or change designated airways and control zones. 
. Allocate airspace. 
. Prepare aeronautical charts. 
. Operate airway and approach control system. 
. Operate airport flight operations. 
. Collect air weather data. 
. Distribute weather forecasts. 
. Operate ocean stations. 
. Search and rescue. 
. Establish radio and navigation frequencies, aviation use, 
. Conduct operations research, air-tratlic control system. 
. Devise new air traffic control and navigation systems. 
5. Conduct system gaming. 
36. Conduct system simulation. 
. Conduct experimental equipment design and construction. 
. Conduct field experimentation, new systems, 
. Complete technical selections, new systems. 
. Coordinate Federal decision on new system. 
. Prepare performance characteristics. 
. Conduct equipment research and development. 
. Develop and test prototype equipment. 
. Procure equipment. 
. Prepare and issue air-traffic control and navigation procedures. 
. Train operational personnel. 
. Prepare plan: Use of Federal air-traffic control and navigation systems in 
war. 
. Test war plan. 
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EXHIBIT B. FEDERAL AVIATION POLICY PROBLEMS 


1. Conversion of present civil air policy document into United States policy 
acceptable for approval of the President. 
2. Regularization of Federal, State, and municipal aviation taxes and laws. 
3. Federal versus State sovereignty of airspace. 
4. Review and coordination procedure on all navigation and air traffic control 
devices and systems. 
5. Integration of civil airport development with long-range military airbase 
plans. 
6. Long-range policy supporting development of civil airports. 
7. Civil investment at airports and the recapture clause. 
8. Orderly processing of joint-use airport cases integrated with airspace and 
air navigation considerations. 
9. Federal sponsorship of airport design and experimentation. 
10. Future relationship between military and civil uses of airspace for special 
purposes. 
11. Airspace reservation over international waters. 
12. Policy on telecommunications. 
13. Federal support of economic analyses and trends in aviation. 
14. Multilateral coordination of aviation legislation by Federal agencies. 
15. Common civil-military standards for certification of non-combatant aircraft. 
16. Common civil-military standards for training and certification of pilots and 
air-traffic control personnel. 
17. Future Government relationships with the aviation industry with respect to 
research and development, patents and proprietary rights, support of 
production, sponsorship of new aircraft. 


Section IV. FINANCING AVIATION FACILITIES 


It is not practicable at this time to develop a meaningful cost estimate for the 
long-range airway and airport modernization program described in preceding 
sections of this report. 

We have attempted, to the best of present ability, to estimate long-term future 
requirements, to state objectives, and to suggest the direction in which airway 
and airport development should proceed in order best to achieve these objectives. 
But we cannot at this time predict the specific nature of facilities that research 
and development will make available for this program—much less the number 
of such facilities that will be required, their location, or their unit cost. Nor 
can we now state the extent to which it may be possible, under this long-range 
program, to use or modify facilities that will already be in operation, under 
either CAA or military programs. 

It is precisely in order to find the answers to these questions that we have 
recommended the creation of the Airways Modernization Board. That agency— 
after the necessary research, development, and testing—will be able to fill in the 
details of the picture which is here sketched in only broad outlines. And it is 
then that the program, in detail, can be subjected to the normal budgetary review 
of the President and the Congress. 

Notwithstanding the present impossibility of placing a definite “price tag” on 
this long-range program, it is clear that its cost will substantially exceed the 
recent level of expenditures in this field. The question naturally arises as to the 
appropriate division of financial responsibility for this cost. As in the case of 
the program itself, we can only point to the sound direction in which this matter 
of financing should move. 

The question of financial responsibility must be viewed separately for the two 
main phases of the overall facilities program: airports and airways. 


ATRPORTS 


The primary responsibility for constructing, maintaining and operating civil 
airports has always rested with local governments. This is sound and logical. 
Airports benefit most directly the residents and shippers of the specific com- 
munities which they serve. It is reasonable that such communities should bear 
ae responsibility for the establishment and improvement of their airport 

‘acilities. 

Because there is also a national interest in the adequacy of our overall airport 

system, the Federal Government has for some time provided financial assistance 
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for airport construction, through grants-in-aid to State and local governments. 
Unquestionably, such financial aid has been valuable in helping many com- 
munities to accomplish needed airport improvements more completely or more 
rapidly than would otherwise have been possible. Recent broadening of the 
Federal Airport Act—increasing the level and stability of the program’s authori- 
zation—has reflected the sense of the Congress and the President that this 
Federal-aid program continues to be justified for the present. 

For the longer term future, it can be expected that as the aviation industry 
further matures, more and more airports will become capable of self-support. 
Different types of airports will, of course, tend to reach this position at different 
times; the larger terminal airports should generally do so before those having 
less activity. Consistent with the progress toward self-sufficiency, the Federal 
Government should reasonably look forward to the eventual curtailment of 
direct financial participation in airport construction. Naturally, however, Fed- 
eral financing will continue to be required for any special facilities established 
expressly for military use at civil airports. 

Apart from the question of direct financial participation, the Federal Govern- 
ment has and should retain the responsibility for providing airports with any 
needed technical advice and assistance which will help assure the soundest 
possible national system of airports. Such technical assistance should include 
advice to communities regarding anticipated future requirements for airport 
capacity, as well as recommended standards for airport construction and design. 
In this capacity, the Federal Government can fulfill the important function of 
serving as a focal point for the national coordination of airport planning. 


AIRWAYS 


In contrast with inherently local responsibility for airport improvement, 
the airway system clearly must remain a function of the Federal Government. 
Indeed, the very nature of the airway system, and its use, precludes any feasible 
alternative to Federal operation. There must be a single national system of air 
navigation aids, capable of meeting the common needs of all users—military as 
well as civil. Only the Federal Government can assure the availability of 
such a nationwide common system. 

The fact that the Federal airways must be established and operated by the 
Federal Government does not, however, mean that the total cost of this system 
must be borne by the general taxpayer. On the contrary, it is appropriate that 
the users of these facilties bear a reasonable portion of the cost. As the President 
recently stated in his budget message for fiscal year 1958: 

“Government aids to aviation confer substantial special benefits upon the users 
of airspace. As the cost of providing these benefits rises, it becomes increasingly 
appropriate for the users to share with the general taxpayers in paying for them.” 

There appears in fact to be a growing acceptance oi this principle, and this 
clearly is the sound goal which should be sought. 

The question of airway user charges has been the subject of previous studies 
by the Department of Commerce, and is presently being reviewed by that agency. 
The work thus far done in this area provides a wealth of factual and analytical 
material. In considering the relationship of previous studies to the longer range 
problems posed by the present report, the following points should be stressed: 

1. The unique characteristics of the airways system make the development of 
a user charge program more complicated in this field than in virtually any other. 

2. Previous studies have recognized these complexities. While final answers 
to all of the problems were not then available, it was, nevertheless, felt that 
sufficient information existed to warrant proposing an intial partial user charge 
program, subject to subsequent refinement of data, principles and techniques. 

8. This approach remains valid today, with this important qualification: the 
anticipated major expansion in airway cost makes it correspondingly more 
important to resolve as fully and equitably as possible the various problems in 
this field before the user charge program is developed into its long-range aspects. 
Rough approximations, which may be acceptable for an initial program of limited 
financial impact, will not suffice when the airway program reaches the much 
larger levels expected a few years hence. 

4. Recent developments have clarified the status of the present Federal tax 
on aviation gasoline as an existing form of airway user charge. Under the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956, the gasoline tax paid by motor vehicle operators 
is now clearly treated as a highway user charge, and it follows that the corre- 
sponding tax on aviation gasoline should similarly be regarded as a presently 
effective airway user charge. 
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-“"Thus, in practice, if not in law, the airway user charge program is already 
underway. The necessary legislative steps should be taken to give official recog- 
nition to this existing program. Further, it would be appropriate to consider an 
immediate, orderly increase in the level of this program, taking account of the 
current expansion in airway expenditures, while avoiding too sharp a financial 
impact on the aviation industry. 

Beyond these immediate steps, there is need for extensive further study of the 
policy issues and administrative problems which must be faced before the user 
charge program can be satisfactorily adjusted for the longer term future. The 
development of a sound user charge program for publicly provided facilities 
is never simple. In the case of airways ,it is complicated by special factors 
— in large part, are peculiar to this field. Some of these factors are noted 

ow: 

1. Use of the airways is dificult to measure accurately—Airway use is less 
tangible, and hence less readily measurable, than the use of surface transport 
facilities. Much of the system consists of navigation aids continuously trans- 
mitting electronic signals that can be received by any suitably equipped air- 
craft within range of the signal. Unless such aircraft are operating under air 
traffic control procedures requiring contact with ground controllers, there is pres- 
ently no effective way of measuring the use they make of the navigation 


m. 

2. Benefits derived by individual airway users bear litile relationship to the 
Government cost incurred on behalf of such users.—While it costs the Govern- 
ment no more to provide navigation or traffic control services for a DC-7 than 
for a DC-3, the operator of the larger transport obviously stands to derive the 
greater benefit from the safety and regularity made possible by the airways. 
This lack of relationship between cost and benefit complicates the problem of 
equitably pricing the service in this field. 

8. The Government itself is a major direct user of the airways.—Even in peace- 
time, military aircraft account for a substantial portion of airway use, and the 
system must be designed to accommodate the combined needs of both civil and 
military users. This differs substantially from the typical situation in the case 
of surface transportation facilities, and renders correspondingly more difficult 
the problem of determining the share of the total cost which should properly be 
recovered through user charges, 

4, Airway facilities are inseparably related to flight safety, which in turn és 
of concern to a much wider public than that directly using aviation services.— 
The promotion of safety for the user of the airspace necessarily carries with it 
the protection of life and property on the ground. In this respect, the airways 
provide a general “public benefit” which supplements the more specific benefit 
to the airway users themselves. 

3. A high proportion of civil airway use is accounted for by common carriers 
whose fares earnings—and hence ability to pay increased user charges—are sub- 
ject to Federal economic regulation.—To whatever extent a present or future 
user charge program results in an overall increase in the cost of air carrier op- 
erations, this clearly is a matter which must be considered in determining fair 
and reasonable airline rates to the public. Thus, there is a need for assuring co- 
ordination between the Government’s executive function of financing the air- 
Ways, on the one hand, and its regulatory function of controlling airline fares 
and charges, on the other. 

6. By statute, and by repeated congressional and executive reaffirmation, it is 
part of national policy to promote the development of civil aviation.—This Fed- 
eral assistance, though different in form, is not basically different in intent from 
that which has been provided in the past for other forms of transportation. 
Sound promotional policy does not conflict with the objectives of recovering from 
the users a reasonable share of the cost of the airways system. It does, how- 
ever, emphasize the importance of timing this user charge program in such a way 
as to avoid an undue, adverse, financial impact on the industry. 

7. The advent of civil jet transports may affect the method of collecting user 
charges.—Past studies have consistently leaned toward a fuel tax as the pre- 
ferred method for charging for airway use. With the high rate of fuel con- 
sumption anticipated for jet transports, a uniform, across-the-board gallonage 
charge for all aviation fuel may create problems of equity as between the users 
of piston and jet aircraft. Until there has been actual operating experience with 
cones rcial jets, it is impossible to state how significant a problem this may prove 
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The preceding discussion, though raising various problems, is certainly not in- 
tended to convey a negative attitude toward user charges. Some of the problems 
may not lend themselves to precise mathematical answers, and may have to be 
decided on broad policy grounds. But with sufficient study, answers can be found 
and decisions can be reached. 

In any event, the projected major expansion of the airway program, even over 
the next few years, would make it difficult for the Government to achieve imme- 
diate full cost recovery for this larger program. It would no doubt be found 
necessary to develop an expanded user charge program on a gradual “phase” 
basis, even if all administrative and policy problems were already solved. 
Therefore, the time required to explore the above-noted problems need not be 
time lost in relation to the ultimate attainment of a feasible user charge goal. 


Recommendations: 


1, Legislation should be promptly enacted to give official recognition to the ea- 
isting 2 cents tax on aviation gasoline and other excise tawes as a user charge. 
If some charging method other than a gas tax should be adopted for thia pro- 
gram, then the existing 2 cents taw should be repealed upon the imposition of the 
alternative form of charge ; 

2. Prompt consideration should be given to an orderly increase of the existing 
user charge. The amount of this increase can best be decided after the Depart- 
ment of Commerce completes its present study, and there is an opportunity to 
consider the financial effect of possible increases on all segments of the aviation 
industry ; 

38. Immediate and continuing attention should be given to the special problems 
involwed in the longer range aspects of an airway user charge program; and 

4. Procedures should be established to assure adequate coordination between 
the user charge program and the regulation of airline fares. 


This program can provide a logical basis for working toward the desired goal 
of reasonably distributing the financial burden of the airway program. It will 
establish immediate statutory endorsement of the principle of airway user 
charges. It will provide immediately for some increasing recovery of cost. And 
it will provide the continuing framework within which the user charge program 
can be developed into its appropriate long-term level and character. 

As experience is obtained with the immediate charging program, and as de- 
cisions are reached on the policy issues raised by the broadened program, in- 
creasing information will also become available as to the specific nature and cost 
of the future airway system. The combination of this accumulating experience 
will provide the basis for assuring the most equitable user charge program for 
the long-term future. 


STATEMENT oF GEORGE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO LeersLative REPRESENTATIVE, ON 
S. 1856, To Provipe AVIATION TRAFFIC CONTROL MODERNIZATION, BEFORE THE 
SENATE INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN CoMMERCE CoMMITTER, May 29, 1957 


Introduction of S. 1856 represents some headway in recognizing and proposing 
steps to meet and overcome air-traffie problems which continue to beset our 
airspace. 

Two years ago, the national transportation policy report dealt with all manner 
of traffic, except air traffic. On that point, the report was silent. 

Then, there was the Harding report which was a shy-type document. Many 
knew there was such a report—but few were admitted into the know on it, while 
it remained on the shelf. 

It can be said of the work of the Committee on Aviation Facilities Planning 
that the Curtis group evidently had done a painstaking job, and much of the 
report’s structure warrants thoughtful examination. ‘ 

At the same time, S. 1856 which seems designed to epitomize the philosophy 
in the Curtis report, clearly removes the props out from under the hopes which 
all hold for steady and early answers to today’s perplexities here and now on the 
threshold ef the jet age. 

Having set up a Board and staffed it with 20 supergrade jobs, an assortment 
of scientifie and professional jobs to be excluded from provisions of the Classifi- 
cation Act, the bill moves swiftly to a conclusion titled “Termination” in section 


‘Three years is allowed under S. 1856 to conduct a loug-range job whereupon 
“this Act and all authority conferred thereunder shall terminate at the close of 
June 30, 1960,” ete. 
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How much can be accomplished in 3 years to solve the problems which have 
arisen in 40 years? 

S. 1856 would “provide for the development and modernization of the national 
system of navigation and traffic control facilities to serve present and future 
needs of civil and military aviation * * *” 

Providing for development does not suggest administration of the resulting 
system. The bill directs that at the time of burial of the Airways Modernization 
Board that its components be returned to their points of origin. 

I refer to a meaningful paragraph on page 23 of the Curtis report which is 
quite to the point. It is: “Perhaps one of the most difficult management tasks, 
yet one of the most essential, is long-range planning.” 

The language in the report is good, but how much “long-range planning” is 
going to be derived from 3 years of official existence of the Board created to 
produce that planning? Some, of course, but planning for a dynamic industry, 
combined with planning with the military also in view, can hardly be seriously 
headed toward a successful conclusion as 8. 1856 now is phrased. 

The bill sets up a Board and fails to mention.Senate confirmation of the 
Chairman. ‘Therefore, as written, the bill clears the way for a White House 
assistant to be the Chairman and the Board, itself, in fact. 

The Board, under the bill, would not even be required to consult or coordinate 
with three present agencies; namely the CAA, the CAB and the FCC, each of 
which have responsible duties in operations, under the law, to maintain and 
discharge. 

If these agencies were consulted in composing S. 1856, I wonder to what extent 
and why they have been ignored in the bill as proposed. 

CAB must set the rules. CAA must operate. And if there are no available 
frequencies from or through FCC, no system of traffic control is going to work. 

There is only so much of the flying element—air. But there appears to be no 
limit to the struggle between Defense and Commerce Departments for power. 
Is S. 1856 the answer to this conflict? 

S. 1856 seems to offer a handy way to spend money and to close the books 
after 3 years on a short-range agency trying to produce that long-range planning 
mentioned in the Curtis report. I have searched for some place in the bill where 
accountability is established as a responsibility of the proposed Board. I have 
been unsuccessful. 

Even at the time of termination of the Board, as provided in section 5, I still 
find no provision that there will be some form of roundup or conclusion setting 
forth what the Board may at that time claim to be its accomplishments and 
recommendations. 

If it is the committee’s desire that there be such report, I think that report 
should be made to this committee through the presiding officer of the Senate. 

There is an interesting stipulation under “Appropriations” in section 6 which 
says that moneys shall be “without fiscal year limitation.” I think this phrase 
is going to precipitate a considerable attack upon the bill but inasmuch as Sen- 
ator Magnuson is chairman of the Appropriations Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices, I am sure his best judgment on whether appropriations shall be con- 
boc from year to year will be the appropriate answer to my question in this 
regard. 

Isn’t it fair to say that little of the meaning of the Curtis report has been 
translated into S. 1856? 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairmen, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MAaGNuson: The opportunity you have given the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials to submit the following comments for 
the record, relative to S. 1856, the Airways Modernization Act of 1957, is sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

The National Association of State Aviation Officials is comprised of the mem- 
bers of the various State aeronautics commissions and departments which, 
under State statutes, foster, direct, and regulate the development of aviation 
in their respective States. Efficient and economic navigation aids and airborne 
equipment, and the control of air traffic in such a manner as will permit the 
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maximum freedom of operation, with the greatest degree of safety, are of prime 
interest to NASAO members. 

Most of the State directors of aeronautics have had extensive military service 
as well as years of active civil aviation experience. The executive secretary 
of the association served for a considerable period of time during World War II 
as a member and chairman of the Interdepartmental Air Traffic Control Board, 
and during the past 9 years has represented the association as a member of 
many of the various committees, working groups, and panels concerned with 
aviation matters in the Nation’s Capital. 

The association’s officers and members are well aware of the joint military- 
civil airport, air-navigation, traffic-control, and communications problems. We 
have worked very closely with Mr. Edward P. Curtis, special assistant to the 
president for aviation facilities planning, and wish to commend him highly 
for the very thorough survey he has made of aviation problems, particularly 
those pertaining to navigation and air-traffic control, and the detailed report 
and recommendations which he has recently submitted. 

With specific reference to 8. 1856, we believe the bill is a step in the right 
direction, and although it still leaves much to be accomplished, its adoption is 
recommended, with amendments which would accomplish the following objec- 
tives: 

For example, the bill does not provide for, or direct the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board to develop and maintain close working coordination with the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee, where industry currently has some opportunity to submit 
its requirements, and express its views and recommendations. It might be highly 
desirable to provide for the establishment of an industry advisory committee 
to the Board. 

We believe that the language of section 2 (b), which directs that “the Board 
shall develop * * * evaluate systems * * * and devices, to meet the needs 
for * * * navigation and traffic control of all civil and military aviation, except 
for those needs of military agencies which are peculiar to air warfare and pri- 
marily of military concern,’ provides the military with a built-in curtain 
behind which they may legally proceed with the development, testing, modifying, 
etc., of navigation and air-traffic-control equipment without, or prior to, their 
informing the Board. 

It is recommended that language requiring the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Commerce to submit to the Board for approval prior to expendi- 
ture or commitment of Government funds, all information regarding plans, 
proposed expenditures, etc., pertaining to research and development, modifi- 
cation or expansion of navigation and traffic-control equipment and facilities. 

NASAO’s approval of this bill is based on the hope and the understanding 
that it is only a step toward the establishment or designation of an independent 
Federal aviation agency with authority and responsibility for supplying and 
operating the navigation aids and air-traffic-control facilities needed by both 
military and civil aviation in the United States. In our opinion, there are 
already too many boards and committees which spend days and months co- 
ordinating, but which have no authority to make definite decisions and take 
prompt and effective action. 

A step which could be taken toward this objective would be the removal of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration from the Department of Commerce, and 
its reestablishment as an independent agency. 

Should you or your committee desire any further information or assistance 
from this association, please contact our executive secretary, Mr. A. B. McMullen, 
at 1101 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; telephone, STerling 3—-6686. 

Respectfully yours, 


A. BE. ABNEY, President. 
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